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MR, GLADSTONE IN SOUTIT WALES. 


the perennial success of the confidence 
trick, there is perhaps nothing surprising in the persist- 
ence with which Gladstonian newspapers after every fresh 
campaign of Mr. Griapstone’s on platforms, railway and 
other, declare that the enemy is smashed and pulverized, is 
vainly endeavouring to conceal his chagrin, and all the rest 
of it. To endeavour gravely to contest such points would 
be to pay these declarations more respect than they deserve. 
It is sufficient to say that historically no one of these cam- 
paigns, except the first, has been successful, that each has 
resulted in a perceptible manifestation of the decline of Mr. 
Gtapstone’s influence, and that there is every reason to 
believe that the last has exemplified the ordinary progres- 
sion of the series in this respect. But, instead of bandy- 
ing words with antagonists so careless or so incapable of 
_ argument as the Gladstonians of the moment on what is, 
after all, a matter of opinion, it may be better to examine 
at leisure what is the positive and indisputable upcome of 
this last of Mr. Giapstone’s perambulations on the stump. 
One point, that of Disestablishment, is handled elsewhere, 
the others may be most conveniently treated here. 

In the first place, Mr. Guapstone has throughout his 
Welsh speeches consistently and persistently justified the 
charges of those who accuse him of trying to use local and 
sectional jealousies for his own party purposes. In every 
speech—almost in every paragraph of every speech—there 
isan open or covert appeal to the “ Welsh nationality” 
fecling. Now it is not difficult of proof that this is, if a 
less dangerous, an even more immoral, appeal than that to 
the “ nationality ” of Scotland and Ireland. It is quite true 
that Welsh nationality isa much more shadowy thing than 
either Scotch or Irish ; but it is also unfortunately true that 
there is much more personal feeling in it. The Scotch are 

ud of their history and jealous of being mergedin England, 

t personal dislike of an Englishman gud Englishman is cer- 
tainly not common in Scotland. Apart from public and poli- 
tical questions, it was not, till Mr. GLapstong’s mischievous 
policy seven years ago suddenly brought the worst part of 
the Irish character to the outside, very common in Ireland. 
But the more ignorant and fanatical common people of 
Wales are sorely belied if there is not something very like a 
personal dislike of Englishmen as Englishmen among them ; 
and though this feeling is no doubt very far from universal, 
and would be disclaimed even by many of those in whom it 
really exists, it is a fact, and anawkward fact. No one need 
be told that such addresses as Mr. Guapstone’s tend to in- 
flame and spread it. Mr. Arana might strike up “ Land 
“ of my Fathers” on every railway platform of Wales with- 
out any harm being done in ordinary times. But he must 
be a singularly inept student of human history and of human 
nature who does not see what a dangerous stimulus to the 
conversion of sentimental into practical feelings is given by 
the insistence on the part of such a man as Mr. GLADSTONE 
on the “nationality” of Wales, on the castles built to over- 
awe Wales, on the plunder of Welsh Church property, on 
the “ separate Welsh saints,” and all the rest of it. To any one 
who honestly attempts to vindicate Mr. GiapstonE from the 
charge of kindling Separatist, or at best Particularist, aspira- 
tions, and of making bad blood between Wales and the country 
to which Wales belongs, one very simple answer will suflice. 

such a person think Mr. GuapsTone to be an example 
of the class who in Holy Writ did certain things and said 


Am I not in sport? Either his constant appeals, open and 
covert, to Welsh patriotism were simply silly or they were 
complicatedly mischievous. One or the other they must be. 

Then turn to the argument with which Mr. GLapsTonE 
filled his Cardiff speech, the argument from foreign and 
colonial opinion. Again we shall not use the obvious, 
but not very forcible, retort that this deference on Mr. 
Gtapstonr’s part to foreign opinion is something curiously 
new. There is no need to rely on this. It is sufficient, and 
more than sufficient, to examine the character of this re- 
markable consent which Mr. GuapstonE urges. But, while 
we are on the argument of consistency, it is impossible not 
to bestow a passing notice on the muddlement of mind 
which can make a man, in the very act of distinguishing be- 
tween “ Parliamentary” and popularopinion in England, quote 
the Parliamentary opinion of Canada in the very face of the 
result of Mr. O’Brren’s visit to that country. If the people 
of Canada approve Mr. O’Brien (who is, let it be remem- 
bered, to all intents and purposes the representative of Mr. 
GLapsTone) they have a singular way of showing it. But 
let this also be. There is probably no intelligent and well- 
informed Englishman who does not know, and who does 
not know that Mr. Giapstone knew, the utter worthless- 
less of the American, Australian, and Canadian sympathy 
of which Mr. Guapstone boasts. It is (and Mr. GLapstone 
knows it) “ political” sympathy merely ; sympathy which, 
if the Irish vote could be got by sympathizing exactly the 
other way, would turn that way to-morrow. Even this is 
not quite so characteristic, or quite so remarkable, as 
Mr. Guapstone’s notable discovery that Lord Riron’s pet 
Baboos are Home Rulers. Did anybody doubt it? But 
the approval of the civilized world, including, wonder- 
ful to relate, not only the Rrron-Itpert Baboos, but 
the Constitution of the Turkish Empire (the Consti- 
tution of the Turkish Empire cited with approval by 
Mr. GuapsTonE!), is what pleases Mr. GuapsTone most. 
It is true that when his authorities come to be examined 
they are, almost without exception, Frenchmen. Now we 
should be very sorry to suppose that Mr. GLapsToNE was 


wilfully, and with full knowledge, deceiving the people of 


Cardiff on this point, on which he may possibly be ignorant 
himself. Among his very considerable stores of knowledge, 
acquaintance with things French has never been remark- 
ably prominent ; indeed, until this particular incident, we 
should say that French authors, French politics, and “ things 
“ of France ” generally have been less on Mr, GLapstone’s lips 
than the things of any other country in the world. He 
may, therefore, be glad to know, even from no friendly 
source, that French opinion on Ireland is ready made from 
the cradle, and that there are few peoples which stick to 
their ready-made ideas so stoutly as the people of revolu- 
tionary France. In casting off the old régime French- 
men have kept many of its sentiments, and among these 
is a purely sentimental and absolutely unreasoned sympathy 
for Ireland, which derives its sole intellectual support from 
the unfortunately less sentimental dislike to England which 
is also rife in French breasts. Home Rule will make 
England weaker ; that Frenchmen, as intelligent politicians, 
know ; and therefore, as well as from unintelligent senti- 
ment, they are for Tome Rule. Mr. Guapsrone could not 
really have quoted more damaging testimony than his 
“approval of the civilized” world, which excludes Ger- 
many and Austria (they know something about Home 
Rule in Austria), mentions Switzerland to the exclusion of 
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Holland and Belgium, and apparently enlists Russia on 
the strength of a pamphlet in German between two gentle- 
men of Livonia. 

On obstruction and on the reunion of the Liberal party 
his own side apparently find Mr. GiapsTone so unsatis- 
factory that it is needful to say but little, especially as the 
curious Gloucester correspondence shows how entirely un- 
satisfactory his attitude is to Liberal Unionists. As long as 
Mr. Guapstonz is in alliance with the Parnellites, it is clear 
that no Liberal Unionist can possibly accept his reservation 
of Home Rule as “ such as will be accepted by the Irish 
nation ”—which means Mr. As for obstruction, 
the simple engine of the dilemma is again the best to use. 
Mr. Gxapstone exclaims against the ery of obstruction 
because Lord Satispury has four hundred members at his 
beck. Now this means that the majority ought to put 
down all opposition at once, and pass the Bill out of hand, or 
it does not. If it does (and in that case we are not far from 
agreeing with Mr. Giapstone), how can such exceptional 
action be required if there is no obstruction? If it does 
not mean this, what in heaven’s name does it mean? But 
that is the question to which one is but too often reduced by 
Mr. Giapstone’s speeches. Of the parts the meaning of 
which is unmistakable something harsher has to be said. 
It might have been thought impossible that, after his 
adoption of Home Rule, Mr. Guapstone could fall lower, 
yet this Welsh tour exhibits a further progress towards 
the abyss. There are many evil things which a states- 
man can do, but two of the evillest are unquestionably to 
make bate between sections of a people, and to piay on 
the ignorance of those whom he addresses. Mr. GuapsToNnt’s 
appeals to Welsh feeling deserve the first description, unless 
they were mere nonsense; his allegations of Continental 
feeling and his other arguments, almost without exception, 
must come under the second. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 


R. GLADSTONE'S visit to Swansea had, as the result 
has shown, two principal objects. Any large town 
would have been equally suitable for the prosecution of the 
Home Rule controversy ; but an oratorical tour through the 
centre of Wales to one of its chief towns afforded opportuni- 
ties for encouraging disaffection and disorder among a popu- 
lation which Mr. Guapstoxe hopes to detach from its 
connexion with England. The project could scarcely fail of 
success, especially as Mr. GuapsTone had at last determined 
to announce, in language of transparent ambiguity, his 
adhesion to the policy of the Welsh Nonconformist preachers. 
That his visit excited less enthusiasm than might have been 
expected is a matter of secondary importance. His promised 
audience of ninety thousand at Singleton was reduced to a 
third of the number, and the special trains provided by the 
local railway Companies conveyed hundreds or scores of 
admirers, although provision had been made for as many 
thousands. The Welsh gentry, with the exception of those 
who hold seats in Parliament by Mr. Guapstone’s favour, 
and of two of his personal friends and former colleagues, 
carefully abstained from taking part in the celebration. It 
is not surprising that the Glamorganshire miners and a 
mixed multitude of the inhabitants of Swansea should have 
taken the opportunity of seeing or hearing the famous ex- 
statesman and actual demagogue. No attendant upon a 
Byzantine emperor, no courtier of Louis XIV., could have 
been more profuse of adulation to the supposed dispensers 
of power than the former and expectant Prime Minister of 
England. Like Lord Tennyson’s garrulous Farmer, he 
applauded with inexhaustible complacency his own senti- 
ments in the form of tributes to his popularity. He praised 
the people, he praised their language, he praised their version 
of the Bible, and their music. The singing may very pro- 
bably have been good; but it was in return for the compli- 
ment to himself that Mr. Giapstone expatiated on its 
superiority to the performances of English amateurs. The 
Principality had, in truth, earned his gratitude, not only by 
the professed devotion of the Swansea multitude to his 
person, but by the return of nine out of twelve county 
members pledged to his scheme of Home Rule. Of the 
remaining three, Sir Husszy Vivian and Mr. though 
they were returned as Unionists, have since become con verted 
to Mr. Guapstone’s Irish doctrines. 


In conformity with his recent jprsetion, Mr. GLapsToNE 
was especially anxious to prove that Wales was a nation. 


It is not impossible that he may by this time have persuaded 
himself to believe a pedantic and mischievous paradox, 
Welsh nationality, he declared, was as real as that of Eng- 
land, though he unwillingly admitted that it extended over 
a smaller space. The Romano-British Church undoubtedly 
existed before the arrival of Auaustine. . Mr. GLapstong 
thought it unnecessary to explain how the English and 
Welsh Churches were united in communion long before the 
final conquest of Epwarp I. Other arguments might con. 
firm the same conclusion to the satisfaction of an intelligent 
child, if not to that of an ordinary political or historical 
student. Did not Pennant givea list of nearly two hundred 
castles on the border which were undoubtedly erected for 
the more complete subjugation of the Welsh? No one 
disputes the fact that the remnant of the British, after they 
were <lriven into the western mountains, maintained a lo 
and desultory warfare with the wardens of the marches, 
and sometimes with the English kings. The less civilized 
and less numerous belligerent was ultimately defeated, and 
the border castles were consequently either converted into 
peaceable mansions or allowed to fall into ruin. The same 
process has occurred in every part of the Continent of 
Europe, and it has not yet become obsolete in India. If 
Wales is to be separated from England because LLEWELLYN 
defended his territory some hundreds of years ago, all 
maps ought in consistency to be reconstructed. Provence 
and French Burgundy and many other provinces must be 
detached from France, and Germany and Italy would 
become something less than geographical expressions. 
Mr. GuiapsTone would easily draw historical inferences 
from the number of castles on the Rhine. It is difficult 
to hear with patience solemn absurdities which only com- 
mand attention because they are designed to cause prac- 
tical mischief. It is difficult to understand why, even 
in support of his own puerile contention, Mr. GLApsTONE 
thought fit to notice the Welsh descent and the English 
policy of the Tupor sovereigns. It was in the reign of 
Henry VIII. that Wales was finally incorporated into the 
English realm, with the same laws, the same ecclesiastical 
organization, and, in almost all cases, the same administra- 
tive institutions. Within living memory almost the only 
remaining distinction was abolished by the abolition of the 
separate office of Welsh judges of assize. 

The perversity of Mr. Giapstone’s Welsh Separatism is 
illustrated by the total indifference with which his pro 
have been received. It is only because Welsh Home Rule 
would involve immediate Disestablishment that any atten- 
tion has been paid to Mr. Guapsrone’s agitation. The 
three hundred Nonconformist ministers who joined the 
procession at Singleton are mainly hostile to the Esta- 
blishment, though some of them are promoters of anarchy 
and riot. The majority of Welsh newspapers are in the 
hands of Dissenting ministers, and almost all of them have 
loudly applauded the shameful outrages which have been 
perpetrated in parts of North Wales. One of the writers 
describes with sympathetic delight the brutal violence 
which was offered to auctioneers and bailiffs ; nor does he 
forget the bleeding horses, mutilated after the Irish fashion. 
The account concludes with the boast that “ the driver and 
“one of the bailiffs are lying seriously ill.” Perhaps the 
most discreditable part of Mr. Guapsrone’s conduct during 
his Welsh visit was his connivance at the lawless brutality 
of the offenders. He admitted that he had been publicly 
challenged to express his opinion on the subject, and he even 
went so far as to promise that he would accept the invita- 
tion. In redemption of his pledge, he was content to express 
a conventional hope that the reports were exaggerated ; and 
he added that he was glad that the outrages had not been 
committed in Ireland, as they would have furnished addi- 
tional arguments in favour of coercion. To his diseased 
judgment, stringent laws for the protection of life and pro- 
perty are greater evils than cruel assaults on unoffending 
persons occupied in the discharge of their duties, No ex- 
traordinary courage was needed for a popular orator to 
condemn a flagrant crime, but perhaps an imputation on 
Welshmen who defy the law for the purpose of robbing the 
Church might have caused one or two sentences of a speech 
to be received with fainter acclamation. Having shrunk in 
timidity or in selfish caution from the plain duty of depre- 
cating crime, Mr. GLapsTone was at liberty to make @ 
definite offer to his Nonconformist supporters of the grati- 
fication of their animosity to the Chureh. 

Apologists for an inveterate habit of indirectness might 
perhaps defend Mr. Guapstone’s exposition of his policy 0D 
the ground that his language was perfectly intelligible, 
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thongh it is circuitous in form. Another candidate for 
popular favour, who might have determined to sacrifice an 
invaluable institution to his own interests, might have said 
in plain words that he would support the abolition of the 
Establishment in Wales. Mr. GiapsTone prefers a face- 
tions reference to a declaration made long since by Lord 
Hartincton, declaring that his policy is Hartingtonian. 
At the instance, as it was supposed, of the late Mr. WILLIAM 
Apa, the Whip of the Liberal party, Lord Hartincron, with 
questionable judgment, once declared that he would vote for 
or against the abolition of the Scotch Establishment ac- 
cording to the opinions of the majority of Scotchmen. Since 
that time the Establishment has shown unexpected vitality, 
and it is probable that, ifa similar occasion recurred, Lord 
Hartineton would hesitate to repeat his undertaking. 
However this may be, Mr. Grapstoye virtually gives 
an unqualified promise to destroy the Church Establish- 
ment in Wales. Lord Hartineron was, as he professed, 
really uncertain as to the prevailing wishes of the com- 
munity which he addressed. Mr. Giapstone appeals to 
a tribunal which, as he knows, is already packed. A 
pledge to vote with an ascertained majority is an un- 
qualified promise. There is a still more fundamental 
distinction between Mr. Gtapstone’s proceedings and 
Lord Hartineton’s. The Scotch Presbyterian Church is a 
national institution depending on legislative Acts which are 
in the nature of treaties, and conterminous with an ancient 
kingdom. The relation of Scotland to England or to Great 
Britain would be in no way affected by the maintenance or 
destruction of the Northern Establishment. If the Scotch 
people were unanimous in favour of Disestablishment, the 
most zealous opponent of the voluntary system would with- 
draw his objections. Mr. Guapstong, on the other hand, 
with characteristic indifference to legal right and consti- 
tutional principle, creates an arbitrary unity for the purpose 
of destroying it. There is no such thing as a Welsh Church 
in any sense except that which might be applied to a 
Kentish or a Warwickshire Church. The Church of 
England, which is established in the kingdom of which 
Wales is a part, has never been composed of separable 
elements. It is for the nation to determine its own policy, 
and not for any local section of the community. If Wales 
is to be separately treated on account of the language of a 
part of the population, there is no reason why Radnorshire, 
in which no Welsh is spoken, should be included in Mr. 
Guapstone’s Principality. In many other parts of Wales 
the population is essentially English ; but the whole theory 
of a separate nationality is misleading. The promise of 
implicit deference to the majority is fundamentally im- 
moral, A statesman is bound to have an opinion on a 
question of vital importance. The Church, whatever may 
have been its former defects, is now the most beneficent of 
institutions, and it is probably extending its influence more 
rapidly in Wales than in any other part of the kingdom. 
To Mr. Giapstone and his humble followers it is only a 
counter to be used in the party game. 


APPLIED SPOOKICS, 


p*® SAMUEL JOHNSON, of whom every one has 
heard, is dead; but Dr. Franxiin Jonnson, of whom 
every one has not heard, is very much alive, and has pub- 
lished, with the aid of Messrs. Funk and WacNatts, a 
discourse upon “ The New Spookic Studies in their Relation 
“ to Christian Thought.” 1t is a kind of commentary on 
the Book of Spooks, | (em some months ago by Messrs. 
Myers, Gurney, and Popmore, and respectfully noticed at 
the time in these columns. It is not very long, and the 
point of it is that spookical research shows, although the 
researchers did not find it out, that spooks are demons, and 
if not the sons, at any rate the subordinates, of the Prince 
of Darkness himself. 

It seems that forty years ago Huan MILER, whose 
Telation to JosEPH is not specified, “ sent forth to the 
“Christian world” a message that, among other things, 
“ the clergy, as a class,” were “ far in the rear of an in- 
“ telligent and accomplished laity,” and that they would 
soon have to fight “ the battle of the Evidences” on “ the 
“field of physical science.” This prophecy was in due 
course fulfilled, and the clergy lost. Now “the enemy,” 
thirsting for a second victory, is about to “ change his 
“method of attack.” (As he appears to have succeeded 
when he tried it before, his sportsmanlike conduct deserves 


express recognition.) He will probably select for the 
channel of his onset “ the spookic studies now engaging 
“ the attention of many distinguished men.” Dr. Jonnson 
enumerates some of these distinguished men, includin 
“the Right Hon. W. E. Grapstoyg, the statesman,” an 
points out, in what may seem a vein of almost extravagant 
compliment, that they are “ men of sober judgment, above 
“ the suspicion of credulity or haste.” He adds further, in 
order apparently to put the clergy as much on their guard 
as possible, that “a similar society has been formed in this 
“ country [which we take to mean America] ; it is composed 
“of promising materials; but it is too young as yet to 
“ report any very important results of its labours.” While 
complimenting Dr. Jonnson upon this display of modesty, 
which is especially becoming in a citizen of so great a country 
as his, we must acknowledge that it does indeed appear that 
“the new spookic studies have come to stay,” and that the 
clergy and everybody else will do well to realize the situation 
with the least possible delay. 

The Doctor next gives the briefest imaginable summary of 
the book Phantasms of the Living. It includes eight pages 
of pictures telepathed from mind to mind under the auspices 
of the Committee of the 8.P.R. In these Dr. Jounson finds 
“cogent evidence” that “ beyond question some persons 
“ possess the power of mind-reading.” He is entitled to his 
opinion, as every one must admit who remembers that the 
other Dr. Jounson made a certain expedition to Cock Lane. 
He further adduces some striking parallels about seers in the 
Bible, and particularly the Witch of Endor, and suggests 
that they were very likely “ mind-readers.” Also he appeals 
to the common experience of “the minister accustomed to 
“ revivals” as to whether he has not often found “an as- 
“ sembly, when he has entered it [this must be gratifying], 
“ pervaded by what has seemed to him a spiritual atmo- 
“ sphere,” and what has speedily effected conversions among 
the less pious members of the company, and given them 
“ the jerks.” This pervading atmosphere, in Dr. Jounson’s 
judgment, is clearly spookic, and akin to that in which 
telepathy works with least friction. This may be so, but it 
does not clearly appear in this connexion where the Devil 
comes in. 

Half way through his little volume Dr. Jonson gets to 
“ the evidence of demoniac agency,” which he perceives in 
Mr. Gurney’s and other stories of spooks. One piece of 
evidence is that the instrument called “ Planchette”— 
always for some mysterious reason spoken of without the 
definite or indefinite article—according to common report, 
frequently swears, and sometimes writes the word Devil 
“over and over again with an energy which shocks the 
“ unsuspecting writer.” Another, and the principal one, 
is that nearly all spooks behave as if they were insane 
or idiotic. Dr. Jonnson does not accept the suggestion 
of Messrs. Myers and Gurney that Phantasms of the 
Dead, if they occur at all, are much less common than 
Phantasms of the Living, and he urges that, if Mrs. Henry 
Sipewicx is correct in her published belief in haunted houses, 
it is absurd to suppose that only madmen and idiots are 
permitted to leave their spooks about. Whence he con- 
cludes that spooks are not human at all, but diabolical. 
Dr. Jounson’s thesis is ingenious, and not altogether un- 
worthy of his name; but it is surprising, and not quite 
intelligible, that, after expounding it and putting the clergy 
on their guard against the insidious spook, he should con- 
elude his opuscule by expressing the opinion that “the 
“studies into which the Society for Spookical Research 
“ would conduct us can issue only in the higher regions of 
“ truth, of faith, of reverence, and of virtue.” 


LORD DERBY AT LIVERPOOL. 


Bons DERBY’S infrequent speeches on public affairs 
have at least the negative merit of freedom from 
fancy, from paradox, and from exaggeration. When his 
opinions happen to coincide with common belief, they are 
nevertheless unconventional. In other words, he thinks 
what he says, though others may perhaps have said it 
before him. When he lately presided over a Liberal 
Unionist meeting at Liverpool, he perhaps treated too 
lightly the possible demand of the disafiected Irish for 
absolute and immediate independence. It is not known 
whether avowed separation has yet come within the range 
of practical politics. Lord Derry decides the question in 
the negative; but he apparently attaches little importance 
to the bond of a common nominal allegiance. The Colonies, 
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which are for the most part loyal to the Crown, are in 
almost all respects practically independent. It is not cer- 
tain that Davirr’s rebellious truculence may not represent 
the opinion of his political allies more accurately than their 
occasional professions of attachment to the English con- 
nexion. Even if Separation were not immediately de- 
manded by an Irish Parliament, the Union which is pro- 
posed by the Parvetts and the Giapstones would be liable 
to designed or to accidental disturbance. Before the first 
illness of Grorce III., all English statesmen took it for 
granted that the King who appointed the Irish Ministers 
must necessarily be the same personage who reigned in 
‘England. The invitation addressed by the Irish Parliament 
to the Prince or Watzs effectually dispelled the illusion. 
If the crisis had continued, the Prince Recent would have 
exercised different prerogatives in the two kingdoms. It 
was also ible that, while the Irish Parliament recog- 
nized the indefeasible right of succession to the Regency, 
the English Parliament might at some future time haye 
preferred the claims of some other member of the Royal 
Family. 
It is perhaps useless to inquire whether formal dis- 
union has come within the range of practical politics, 
since, as Lord Dersy justly said, the same result would 
inevitably ensue from a different process. ‘‘ Let them start 
“ an Irish Parliament, and surround it by whatever restric- 
“tions and limitations they pleased, in a few years they 
“would have to suppress them altogether and declare it 
“ independent and supreme. That was the one point in all 
“the confused controversy on which he felt absolutely 
“ certain, and this was why he was a Unionist.” Lord 
Denrsy had apparently not considered the alternative, which 
was gravely propounded by some of Mr. Giapstonr’s col- 
leagues, of a reconquest of Ireland by an English army which 
would be opposed to the Irish Constabulary. The Dublin 
Parliament and Cabinet would not regard with alarm 
menaces which no Government would attempt to execute. 
A conflict of opinions as to the true interpretation of a 
Home Rule Act would not be thought to justify a civil war. 
The subordinate Parliament would have only to disregard 
paper restrictions, and it might proceed to consult its own 
pleasure with perfect security from external control. At 
this moment Boards of Guardians habitually break the law 
with impunity, applying the funds of which they are trustees 
to the encouragement of agrarian crime. The Corporations 
professedly use their powers for political and seditious pur- 
poses, and some of them set the decrees of legal tribunals at 
defiance. It is certain that any Legislative Assembly would 
deduce from the title of a Parliament its inherent right to 
exercise the sovereign powers which are associated with the 
name. It is not denied that it might without usurpation 
enact a tariff which would be constructed for the purpose of 
excluding commercial intercourse with England. Gratran’s 
Parliament, which consisted of members of the Protestant 
aristocracy and gentry, defeated Pirt’s wise and patriotic 
attempt to establish freedom of trade between the two king- 
doms. The demagogues and adventurers who would now 
constitute an Irish Parliament bave never concealed their 
intention of protecting Irish industry against English com- 
petition. In this case there would not even be legitimate 
ground for a protest. The artisans who might find them- 
selves ruined by the exclusion of their products would per- 
haps, when it was too late, resent the counsels of their 
Caucuses and their leaders. 


One of the absurdest among many impracticable devices 
is the project of a federal union between Great Britain and 
Touma. Lord Dersy judiciously remarked that federation 
implies the existence of several constituent communities, 

‘some of them approximately equal to one another in 
magnitude and resources. He doubted whether the Irish 
agitators “had realized in their own minds what it was 
“they were asking for. They were equals now; under 
“« their own plan, in the only way in which it could possibly 
“ be worked, they would be dependents and subordinates.” 
If the subordination could be enforced, the objection might 
not be conclusive ; but it is true that one large and one 
small State cannot be joined in a federal union. It is for 
the purpose of surmounting or evading this difficulty that 
Mr. Guapstone has invented the monstrous scheme of 
splitting up the whole of the United Kingdom into a 
federation. Wales and Scotland are to have Parliaments 
which they neither need nor desire, that they may appa- 
rently be placed on a level with Ireland. Another recom. 
mendation of a preposterous contrivance is that Mr. 


Giapstone would command majorities in Scotland, in | 


Wales, and perhaps in Yorkshire or Cornwall. He has 
not yet ventured to propound any plan for creating a second 
English Parliament. Such a constitutional anomaly would 
be scouted in the part of the kingdom which would be 
directly concerned; but it might, perhaps, to borrow a 
recent phrase of Mr. Guapstone’s, possibly approve itself 
to the judgment of the whole English-s ing race with 
the trifling exception of England. Although the central 
population numbers five-and-twenty millions, it is apparently 
not to have a voice in the settlement of its future Con- 
stitution. It is true that Lord Dersy, who is the im- 

rsonation of common-sense, neglected to take notice of 

r. Guapstone’s fantastic proposals. Heptarchies and 
pentarchies may become interesting to his practical mind 
when they are likely to be established. 

If Lord Dersy’s speech is not startling in the selection or 
treatment of a subject, it may claim a certain originality in 
its avoidance of collateral and irrelevant topics. He is a 
Unionist for the sake of the Union, and not in the interest 
either of the party which he has left or of that which he 
had for some years tentatively joined. His position con- 
trasts almost as strongly as his character with the selfish 
impatience of an aspirant to political eminence who has 
already succeeded in achieving a doubtful notoriety. Lord 
Ranpotrn CuuRCcHILL’s attack on the Government in his 

ch at Wolverhampton tends to confirm the doubts 
which unfriendly critics have sometimes expressed of his 
loyalty to political allies. It may be objected that he dealt 
only with questions of administration, and that, except in 
his preliminary sentences, he made no reference to Irish 
legislation or to Parliamentary obstruction; but Mr. 
GLapsToNE will gladly condone a general censure on himself 
in consideration of Lord RanpotpH CHuRCHILL’s efforts to 
injure the Government which he deserted. As if he wished 
to anticipate any defence of his late colleagues on the 
ground of their necessary dependence on the permanent 
members of the public service, Lord Ranpotpu thinks it 
just and decorous to assert that “the Prime Munister, the 
“First Lorp of the ApMIRALTy, and the Secretary of 
“ War, being badly advised, banded themselves together to 
“ support the system” which he had previously denounced 
as not only faulty but criminal. He had, he says, to resign 
“ because he would not hand over the taxpayer’s money for 
“ this rotten and profligate expenditure.” There can be no 
hope of improvement at present, as Lord Sa.ispury, Lord 
Georce Haminton, and Mr. Srannore are “banded to- 
“ gether to support ” flagrant maladministration which must 
border on corruption. If Lord Ranpotpn CuvrcHILt could 
prove his calumnious statements, he would incidentally 
establish Irish Home Rule, by directing against the only 
possible supporters of the Union an irresistible clamour. It 
is true that Mr. GLapstone and his followers may be largely 
responsible for any evil habits which have grown up during 
a generation in which their party has exercised paramount 
influence ; but popular irritation selects its victims among 
those who are at the moment responsible for political mis- 
carriages. 

Lord charges must, of course, be 
either admitted or answered in detail. It is extremely 
improbable that they are all just, but, on the other hand, it 
is certain that grave errors have been committed. The 
Report of Sir James SrepHen’s Commission deserves an 
attention which will scarcely be paid to the ill-timed 
declamation of a political adventurer. It is probably un- 
true that the Admiralty has sent rum to Jamaica or rice to 
India; and if any such blunder has been committed, it 
must admit of at least a partial explanation. The correction 
of abuses will not be facilitated by political attacks on the 
Government, perpetrated by one of its professed adherents. 
After the use which was made of his former denunciation 
of his late colleagues, Lord RanpoLteH cannot 
but foresee that Mr. Guapstone will fasten on accusations 
which may be easily mistaken for admissions of guilt. Irish 
orators will not fail to use Lord Ranpopn’s charges as 
additional materials for obstruction. An Irish Executive 
can, as they will contend, scarcely be more corrupt or more 
inefficient than the league of the Priwe Minister, the 
Secretary of War, and the First Lorp of the Apmrratry. 
It may be remembered that Lord 
would, according to his own statement, have joined the 
conspiracy by remaining in office, if the Prime Minister 
would have conceded his demand for a comparatively small 
reduction of the Estimates. At the cost of leaving a few 
coaling stations without defences, with the probable result of 
heavy naval disasters, the services of an indignant patriot 
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might have been retained by a profligate Ministry. There 
is a reduction to extreme absurdity of the system of govern- 
ment by oratory when the Constitution and the Empire are 
constantly endangered by the fluency of one ambitious 
sophist, and when the unity of a great party is threatened 
by the facile rhetoric of another ill-disciplined and untrust- 
worthy declaimer. 


— 


FIRE IN THEATRES. 


INCE we last wrote on this subject, Dr. Percy, the 

well-known metallurgist and ventilator of the House of 
Commons, has communicated through the Z'imes the result 
of his experiences and researches. The upshot of Dr. Percy’s 
argument is that, if things are incombustible or, as he 
judiciously proposes to alter the phrase, unburnable, they 
will not burn. We must all, of course, bow to the 
oracle. Asbestos, if it exists, would defy even the assaults 
of the miscreant who was “still unsated in a coat of 
“ flames” when “next at Millbank he crossed the river 
“Thames.” But it is rather disappointing to be told by 
Dr. Percy himself that the only fireproof building is a 
furnace. He that is down need fear no fall. We can 
always escape from the frying-pan by a method too familiar 
to be worth describing. Dr. Percy, however, while far 
from overrating the security to be obtained by ingenious 
devices, has pointed out some absurdities which may easily 
and should invariably be avoided. It is, of course, need- 
less, and might perhaps be considered impertinent, to re- 
mark that theatres should be built on the assumption that 
people may sometimes wish to leave them at a more rapid 
pace than is necessary to catch a train. But, no doubt, 
as Dr. Percy says, it is even more important to pre- 
vent fires than to guard against panics, albeit we may 
remind him that the frightful loss of life at a Jewish 
Club in the East-End the other day was caused by sheer 
fright, for which there was no ground whatever. Dr. 
Percy is, therefore, wrong in supposing that, if there were 
no more fires, there would, as a matter of course, be no more 
panics. If, however, the safety of every theatre were not 
only assured, but brought home to the mind of a rather 
sceptical public, the risk of a dangerous stampede would 
be infinitesimal. “The problem,” says Dr. Percy, “ which 
“the constructors of theatres have to solve is how to make 
“the outbreak of fire impossible,” and, we may add, to 
spread the knowledge that that has been done. Fires 
in theatres, says Dr. Percy, always begin behind the 
curtain. This is a sweeping statement, for the accuracy of 
which we do not vouch. It is obvious, as we pointed out 
last week, that one great danger in theatres is the gas. 
Besides the perils of the flame itself, gas makes every- 
thing hot and burnable. The spread of electricity as 
a mode of illumination must, therefore, diminish the 
chance of such disasters as that in the Opéra Comique. 
Gas is a nuisance, and ought to be suppressed. It is 
bad for the eyes, the lungs, the health, the temper, and 
everything. 

The foreign expert who examined the apparatus for 
warming the Bodleian with hot-water pipes observed cheer- 
fully that most fires were caused by water. This paradox 
will scarcely reconcile the public to the piling of inflam- 
mable material over their heads. For, after all, wood burns 
better than water. The Houses of Parliament perished in 
consequence of some wooden “ tallies” from the Court of 
Exchequer having been set in a blaze. When Dr. Percy 
first went up to the roof of the House of Lords, more than 
thirty years after the historic conflagration depicted by 
Turner, he found twenty tons of light inflammable deal 
planking between the roof and the ceiling. It may be 
asked what this interesting reminiscence has to do with the 
practical dangers of the present time. Dr. Percy himself 
supplies the answer. He has lately been behind the scenes 
of a large London theatre during the performance of the 
Christmas pantomime. He found the space above the 
heads of the audience packed with scenery, and he came to 
the conclusion that, if a spark fell upon it, the theatre 
would be gutted in less than an hour. He visited another 
theatre, and found things much the same. Happily this 
second building was burnt to the ground while empty, 
a fortnight afterwards, and better precautions have been 
taken in its successor. Dr. Percy, though, as we have 
seen, he does not believe in fireproof structures, recom- 
mends “thin mild steel or iron” as a substitute for wood 


and wire gauze instead of canvas, the stage to be iron trellis, 
covered with papier-maché boards. Meanwhile it is instrue- 
tive to observe that we talk, but the French act. Mr. Drxon- 
HARTLAND cannot even get a day for the discussion of his 
Bill for the better inspection of theatres, In Paris they do 
not trouble the Chamber, nor yet the Government, nor even 
the Municipality. The Prefecture of Police settles matters 
with celerity. The Prefect has “already served the various 
“ managements with notice of very extensive changes which 
“are to be carried out within a brief time.” The Palais 
Royal is to be almost reconstructed, and the detailed ar- 
rangements prescribed in the circular are paternal in their 
searching minuteness. Dr. Percy will be glad to learn that 
long balconies of unburnable material are required, and 
plenty of ways out must forthwith be provided. The 
scenery, as well as the woodwork on and about the stage, 
is to be protected by a “special preparation,” which will 
prevent it from catching fire. Whether these things will 
really be done, or whether they will be forgotten until 
another theatre has been destroyed, it would be rash to 
predict. But there is at least in Paris some authority 
which can do something, and that fact alone may well excite 
the envy of unfortunate Londoners. 


AFGHANISTAN, 


bgt (or, to speak with greater accuracy, rumour) 
from Afghanistan is abundant this week, and ranges 
in importance from the asserted concentration of some 
thirty thousand Russians at Askabad to the commendably 
frank explanations of Russian newspapers as to the dura- 
tion and meaning of the celebrated engagement to regard 
Afghanistan as “out of the sphere of Russian influence.” 
With regard to the internal affairs of the country, reports, 
though not particularly encouraging, are not so bad as they 
might be. In some places, at any rate, the Awmerr’s 
generals appear to have got the better of the insurgents ; 
and, if in others his authority is not for the moment very 
obediently recognized, that, it must be admitted, is no un- 
common incident of authority in Afghanistan. The asserted 
fear of the insurgents that he will himself take the field 
is also a very good sign ; for the more really formidable 
Oriental rulers generally retain their power as long as, 
and no longer than, this particular divinity hedges them. 
There has never been much fear that, if extraneous pro- 
vocation and interference be wanting, the Ameer will 
not be able to hold his own with assistance, if necessary, 
from the Indian Government. No confirmation appears to 
have been received of the story that that assistance has 
been given in the shape of English officers to superintend 
the fortifications of Herat, and the story itself seems to 
have been chiefly put forward in order to introduce Russian 
excuses for meddling and Russian legends of the un- 
popularity of the English. As far, it may be repeated, as 
Afghanistan is itself concerned, there is still no particular 
reason for uneasiness. Very much worse risings than are 
yet reported, even by the least favourable reports, have 
before now been put down by rulers of that remarkable 
country, to whom the present Ameer is by no means 
inferior either in ability or in authority, and there are 

of it in which it would by no means greatly matter if a 
“rising” were never put down at all. The place and 
reasons for anxiety lie without, not within, the borders of 
Afghanistan. 

Nor does the expression of this opinion imply any unduly 
serious estimate of the movements and preparations of the 
Russians on and about the Oxus, and on the line of the 
Transcaspian Railway. That much-discussed road was cer- 
tainly not built merely to facilitate the competition of 
Russian with English or Indian manufactures, and whether 
Sir Cuarzes Dike’s estimate of its carrying capacities or 
the estimate entertained by some of his critics be correct, 
there is no doubt that it provides the Czar with the means 
of assembling a much more considerable force in the districts 
through which it passes than would be otherwise possible. 
It is to be hoped that something more will be heard about 
the “line to India” mentioned in Friday’s Daily News. 
The reported active proceedings of the Russians at Kerki 
do not directly touch the question at issue between them 
and ourselves; for Kerki is below, not above Khoja Saleh, 
and has never been claimed for the Ameer of Afghanistan 
by England. At the same time, it is quite evident that 
it is the Russian game to “box it about” in those dis- 
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tricts, and to produce as much as possible in the native 
mind the idea that Russia is strong, near, and enter- 
prising, while England is timid, far off, and, if not exactly 
weak, at any rate unwilling to use her strength. Nothing 
else can account for the tenacity which has temporarily 
broken off (certainly not to our great grief) the negotiations 
about the frontier. It would have cost Russia nothing 
to accept an arrangement which she would have broken 
the moment it suited her and was safe to break it; and the 
questions still nominally at issue do not appear to be of 
great importance. But it is not just now the Russian desire 
to be quiet in Central Asia; on the contrary, it is the 
Russian desire to be ostentatiously active there. M. KarKorr 
may be running Maharajahs merely as an American man- 
ager runs lecturers or songstresses ; and the concentration 


at Askabad may not be more intentionally formidable to— 


England than the forthcoming concentration at Aldershot 
is formidable to Russia. But it suits the Russians to be 
busy ; they have, owing to our supineness, the means and 
the places to be busy with and in, and they are busy ac- 
cordingly. The business cannot but be inconvenient to us; 
but Joun Butt is not for the first time Grorce Danpry, 
and must comfort himself in Gzorce Danpin’s way. 


The arguments of the Russian newpapers on the subject 
of the famous understanding which has been supposed to be 
Lord GRaNVILLE’s one great diplomatic triumph are much 
more interesting and important. It is of course sure to be 
said that the Novoe Vremya and similar prints speak for 
themselves, and for nobody else, like our own gazettes of the 
gutter. Unluckily the contention of unofficial Russian 
critics of the engagement is exactly in accordance with the 
actual and undeviating policy of the Russian Government, 
and practically repeats the pleas put forward by Russian 
diplomacy itself in the original business which gave rise 
to the understanding—to wit, the annexation of Khiva. 
“ Russia made an engagement to regard Afghanistan as 
“ beyond her sphere of operations—did she?” say the Rus- 
sians unofficially to-day, otlicially to-morrow, or some day 
after. And they answer :—-“ No, Russia did nothing of the 
“ kind, and if she did, it does not matter.” In the first place, 
it was not exactly an engagement ; in the second, it was a 
long time ago ; in the third, the circumstances have entirely 
changed. When Russia said that she regarded Afghanistan 
as beyond the sphere of her operations, it was beyond the 
sphere of her operations ; now it is not. The most important 
civilizing operations (in the Circassian and other styles) have 
been carried on in the interval, temporal and local, if not 
with England’s approval, at any rate without her active 
interference. Now the civilizing operations are actually 
going on along the Afghan frontier itself. The Afghans 
(themselves subject only to the anti-civilizing operations of 
England) disturb the process, set a bad example to Russian 
pupils in civilization, revolt, rise, and so forth. How is it 
possible for Russia in the course of her civilizing mission to 
overlook this “house smoking through the roof,” these 
naughty Afghans setting bad examples to good Turkomans, 
who are taking their civilizing quietly, this Alsatia side by 
side with the orderly communities of Merv and Askabad ? 
We have little doubt that not a few Russians honestly 
believe what they thus say—we have at home examples of 
apparently honest belief which are considerably more sur- 
prising. 

The sincerity or insincerity, however, of this casuistry is 
of very little importance ; the fact of it is of much, For it 
fulfils, once more to the letter, the predictions of those who 
used to be accused of Mervousness, of Russophobia, and of 
a great many other ugly things with ugly names. Who 
cannot recollect the mixture of shocked propriety and 
pitying intelligence with which it used to be explained to 
such persons, first, that Russia could not get to the Afghan 
frontier if she tried, and, secondly, that it was a most un- 
warrantable suspicion of the political morals of a friendly 
Power to doubt the efficacy of the engagement or the under- 
standing, if ever she accomplished the impossible and did 
get there? Labuntur anni—not so very many of them— 
and what the state of the account is between Mervousness 
and anti-Mervousness all men see. The unofficial ex- 
planation of imperious necessity has come already; the 
operations which require it have been going on for 
months and years; the official explanation (unless it is 
thought superfluous to give it) will, as we have said, 
come to-morrow or next day. And the most pleasing part 
of the matter is that the trouble caused by neglecting the 
warnings alike of knowledge and of common sense is now 
practically an irremediable trouble, There can hardly at 


present bea single public man, possessing intelligence a little 
superior to Mr. Conyseare’s, who thinks that we could 
secure any peace by giving up the Afghan frontier question 
altogether, and letting the Russians fix the line as they 
please. The trouble which is to-day on the line of the Oxus 
would be to-morrow on the line of the Hindu Koosh, next 
day on the line of the Helmund, the day after on the line 
of the hills separating Afghanistan from Beloochistan and 
India. In politics, as in physics, there is nothing but a 
space of non-conducting material which will prevent the 
disturbances naturally arising from the contact of certain 
substances. We had such a non-conductor in Independent 
Turkestan, and we let it be removed, and nothing but a 
successful war—perhaps not even that—will ever give us 
the quiet arising from it or from some equivalent for it 


again, 


STRANGE TALE OF MAROT. 


5 le stream of poetry does not die; after flowing 

obscurely through many ages, and in the veins of 
inarticulate minstrels, it comes again to the surface, rippling 
gladly under the sun. Thus a philosopher might explain 
the feats of one Marot, whose Christian name is withheld. 
Probably that name was CLEMENT; probably Maror came 
of the stock of the sweet singer; probably the unconscious 
poetry of his nature welled up in this latest freak of the 
adolescence Clementine. The difficulty is to tell the tale in 
prose—an unfeeling medium at best. “Iwas in the fair 
Provence of late, land of the viol, vine, and fig, that Maror 
left the prison gate; he would not beg, he could not dig. 
Along the straight wide ways, and white with wealth of 
dust that made them dumb, he tramped, and took what 
things he might, and waited for whate’er might come. Lo! 
in the pleasant poplar land, with towers above its grey old 
garden, he saw an ancient castle stand, that had no old 
knight for a warden. How lone it stood! The doors were 
locked, the gates were barred, the halls were dumb; he 
pulled, and pushed, and kicked, and knocked, but nobody 
would ever come. Quoth Makor, ’tis the home of fays; 
a lovely princess here may sleep ; and so he went by devious 
ways, and broken windows to the keep. 

And there (he sought the cellar first) was wealth of every 
sort of wine; the larders, when the door he burst, held all 
we long for when we dine. So there he dined ; and then he 
sought a kindred soul by hedge and highway; it was a 
casual tramp he brought, to be his comrade, from a byway. 
There long they dwelt, these kindred souls, and carelessly 
the time they fleeted, and swigged champagne from silver 
bowls, and claret in tureens they heated ; and lit the fires 
with picture-frames, and drank whole casks of Hermitage, 
and played a many pleasant games, like shepherds of the 
Golden Age. 

O happy, artless interlude between the years of gaol and 
gaol! O British brethren, that we could thus dwell within 
the poplar pale, and feed the carp within the moat, and list 
to laughters of the jay, and through the lilies urge a boat 
with Lady Constance pE Fay! and Gizes 
and IsaBeau, these would join us in the dance, fair Ysevit, 
of Castel Beau, in the gardens of romance. It seems like 
some old shadowy page, by Mr. Witt1am Morris, ere severer 
studies did engage a poet we can scarcely spare. 

But owners property will claim, and call these deeds of 
Maror sin; all suddenly policemen came, and ran the 
tramp and Marorin! And, by a cruel law and narrow— 
drop, gentle maidens, drop the tear—they sentenced both 
the tramp and Maror to durance vile for twenty year. 


“GOVERNMENT” IN IRELAND. 


HE new set of “ atrocities ” out of which a few Parnellite 

agitators, assisted by an English scribbler, are laboriously 
endeavouring to manufacture political capital in this country 
have thus far failed altogether to create the desired sensa- 
tion. For reasons which we stated last week we did not 
anticipate any success for the attempt in question; but 
merely to note and record its failure appears to us to be 
scarcely an adequate treatment of the situation. Sach 
scenes as those which have taken place at the Bodyke 
evictions may not be likely to excite any further movement 
of misplaced sympathy in this country ; but the means by 
which they have been brought to pass, the mode in which 
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their most deplorable features have been deliberately aggra- 
vated, and the vile efforts which have been made to excite 
popular passions to an even more malignant pitch—these are 
incidents of the land war in Clare which had no necessary 
_ in it, and which could only be tolerated as they have 

by the Executive authorities at the cost of the very 
gravest scandal. The eviction of Colonel O’CaLLacHan’s 
tenants might in any case, no doubt, have been attended by 
more or less distressing, and now and then perhaps dis- 
orderly, occurrences; but it is not for a moment to be 
believed that the series of disgraceful conflicts which have 
marked its progress are among its natural accompaniments. 
They are, on the face of them, the simple and inevitable 
result of the criminal incitements which have been poured 
day after day into the ears of these unhappy and poverty- 


‘stricken creatures by half a dozen political adventurers, 


headed by a comfortable broad-clothed gentleman who, 
having unlearnt the indiscreet revolutionary methods of his 
youth, prefers an elegant cottage “ presented to him ” by his 
admirers to a prison cell, and finds it safer and more pleasant 
to thrust ragged and starving wretches on the bayonets of 
the police than to endanger his own skin again by active 
participation in any of those “ diabolical plots against human 
“ life”—to quote Lord Chief Justice Cocksurn’s description 
—for which he once incurred a sentence of penal servi- 
tude that never ought to have been remitted. The tolera- 
tion of this particular person and his treasonable utterances 
isthe more indefensible, because the Irish Executive, at 
least, has always known what manner of man Mr. MicHaEL 
Davirt is, and should have been pre to descend upon 
him at the first moment after his throwing off the mask. 
“ Minds innocent and quiet,” like that of Mr. H. W. Lawson, 
may excusably take Mr. Davirr for a fitting occupant of 
that rural hermitage which has been purchased for him. 
But Authority, less impressionable, ought to recollect his 
well-deserved sojourn within actual stone walls, and behind 
real iron bars, and ought not to have been taken by 
surprise now that this ordinarily mealy-mouthed gentleman 
is beginning to give us a taste of his old Fenian quality. 


To read what the agitator and ex-convict has been allowed 
with impunity to say is enough to make one wonder that 
any respect for law, or any fear of the officers of that law, 
should survive at all in the breast of the more ignorant 
portion of the Irish people. Conceive a man being per- 
mitted, on the very scene of a recent conflict between the 
tenants and the police, and in the presence of -both the 
parties to the encounter, to deliver himself of such an in- 
cendiary outburst as this:—‘‘ I have no doubt that more 
“determination would have been shown by the people in 
“ defence of their rights and their hearths if it were not for 
“the way which men like myself—for I accuse myself and 
“others in the movement—have been preaching to our 
“ people for the last seven or eight years, do not commit 
“ any outrage, do not be guilty of any violence, do not break 
“the law. I say here to-day that I do not care who takes 
“down my words, that I am heartily ashamed of ever 
“having given such advice to the Irish people. . . . I will 
“make a resolution here to-day, that as long as this move- 
“ment lasts against Irish landlords no word of censure 
“should ever fall from my lips against the Irishman who 
“defends his home at the risk of his life... . If we in 
“Treland had taken Jonn Mitcuet’s advice, we would 
“have had every Irish homestead a fortress behind our 
“ backs to defend our rights; and I believe you would have 
“made greater progress and won greater privileges than 
“you have done by following our lame advice.” Those who 
might have forgotten what “ Joun Mircnet’s advice” was 
have speedily had their memory refreshed by events. It 
was this eminent patriot who recommended the women of 
Ireland to throw vitriol in the faces of the English soldiers, 
and Mr, Davirt's outrageous repetition of this counsel has 
apparently borne fruit already. At the next eviction after 

e delivery of his infamous speech a complaint was made by 
one of the bailiffs employed that vitriol had been thrown athim 
by the defenders of the tenement, and attention was called 
to the fact that his clothes had been burnt in several places. 
On searching the premises a bottle of vitriol, or some similarly 
corrosive fluid, is reported to have been found; and Mr. 
Davirr subsequently came up and congratulated the girls 
en “the pluck and heroism with which they had defended 
“their homes.” Ireland, he was good enough to say, “ will 
“never be a nation of cowards while we have young women 
“like you at Bodyke.” We can so far agree with Mr. 
Davirr as to think that Irish cowardice does not receive its 
most conclusive proof even from the conduct of women who, 


relying on the protection of their sex, endeavour to destroy 
the eyesight of men engasred in the discharge of a duty im- 
posed upon them by law. Even this dastardly act, we say, 
can never be regarded as the conclusive proof of the point in 
question, so long as Mr. Davirr himself is at hand to supply 
its complete demonstration by instigating to such hideous 
outrages, and leaving others, and those others women, to 
commit them. 

With Mr. Davirr’s views, however, on bravery and 
cowardice we do not care to concern ourselves. What 
chiefly interests us is to ascertain, if possible, the grounds 
on which Mr. Davirr is allowed to perambulate the Bodyke 
estate, and to incite the tenants thereon to resist legal pro- 
cess, and to violently, brutally, and repeatedly assault the 
officers entrusted with its execution. In answer to a 
question addressed to him on Thursday night in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Batrour observed that proceedings of 
“a most disgraceful character” had taken place at these 
evictions. The remark is profoundly true ; but the manner 
in which the Cuter Secretary delivered himself of it was 
far too much that of a detached and disinterested critic. 
Acts of lawlessness and violence which are disgraceful to 
those who commit them have generally another aspect, 
which comes into special prominence if they can be pre- 
vented and are not. Defiances of authority become dis- 
creditable to authority, especially when they are tamely 
submitted to; and the tolerance extended to Mr. Davirr 
and two or three Parnellite associates who accompany him 
on his tour of disorder is not only in great measure 
responsible for the scandalous scenes which have already 
taken place, but is tending to propagate the spirit of 
violent mutiny throughout the whole tenant-farmer class 
in Ireland. It is all very well for Ministers to take 
measures for strengthening the operation of the criminal 
law in Ireland; but all the Crimes Bills in the world 
will not avail men who shrink from using the powers 
which they possess. The law to which the Government 
are engaged in fitting new methods of procedure will, 
after all, be the same law—the same in its origin, its 
sanctions, and its representatives—as that which they 
are passively allowing a few blatant agitators to bring 
into contempt. It is idle to pretend that the action of 
Davirr and his associates is not to be reached under the 
law as it stands. They might as well say the same thing 
if these men manned the windows of the tenants’ houses 
and poured boiling water or vitriol on the heads of the 
sheriff’s officers. Such a plea would hardly be’ forth- 
coming in that case, we presume; and what the agitators 
are doing as it is amounts virtually to the same thing. 
They appear from the reports to accompany the under- 
sheriff, the police, and the military to each successive 
house at which an eviction process is to be executed ; as 
soon as execution has taken place, they harangue the ex- 
cited tenants, their families, and the disorderly crowd of 
their sympathizers in furiously incendiary language ; and, 
this done, they pass on to the scene of the next eviction, to 
note the effect of the incitements at the last. And all this 
time the Government sits inactive, and to all appearance 
behaving towards them as though it was one of the inde- 
feasible rights of the citizen to go about the country openly 
exhorting his fellow-citizens to barricade, stone policemen, 
and scald bailitis in the execution of their duty. The law 
of England cannot be so weak as to be unable to protect 
itself and its officers from such audacious insult as this, 
nor, we should have hoped, could any English Government 
be so spiritless as to leave an effective law unenforced, 


SPINNING FOR BONDRA. 


N one of the wildest moods of a nautical novelist he 
makes a crew mutiny and spin for shark with the 
captain. What the captain thought of it all may be par- 
tially gathered from the experience of QuINTREE, a diver on 
the Breton coast. If his narrative were not in the Daily 
Telegraph, we should be inclined to say that the story had 
won its way to the mythical, like Vicror Huco and the 
Pieuvre, and Heracites and Hesione’s monster, and 
Brummy and the dog. However, as the Paris Corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph is the authority, all must 
be correct. 

QuinTREE is an old salt, and many and many a time, no 
doubt, has he taken the cake, or been crowned with the 


kettle, which rewards anecdotes of the following character. 
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QvuINTREE was at the bottom of the deep one day, in his 
diving-dress, when he had a nibble from a boultous or 
bondra, or rather a bondra or boultous had a nibble at him. 
The diving-dress probably shines in deep water as an angel or 

hantom minnow does in the amber fluid of a loch. There 
is nothing a good fish goes at so heartily as a moving body 
that shines at a sufficient depth. Whether it be scientific 
curiosity, or hunger, or a combination of these motives, a 
trout even will go at a “phantom” or an “angel” like a 
member of the Society for Psychical Research who thinks his 
chance has come at last. Buta trout is nothing to the Bondra 
Jerox, or boultous. QUINTREE saw it before it saw him ; it 
was not acase of lupi videre priores. He had only a chisel and 
a hammer—weapons notably inadequate for the boultous 
fisher. He conceived that a crowbar was the best tackle for 
boultous ; and, no doubt, he also wanted a gaff, or landing- 
net. But, while Quinrree was making off in search of his 
gear, the bondra made a bolt for him, flitting through the 
green water with its jaws wide open. Had Quinrree been 
properly harnessed with harpoons, like a minnow in its 
equipment of hooks, he might have let the bondra bite, 
and the tug would have shown his comrades above that 
they had something on. Instead of doing this, and act- 
ing with masterly inactivity as bait, QuinrREE made play 
with his chisel, and chiselled a hole in the unfortunate 
and justly annoyed bontra. Then he got the bontra down, 
and (having no false delicacy about hitting him when he 
was down) punched holes in him witha knife. First knock- 
down blow and first blood for QuintreEE, while the boltous 
“the multitudinous seas incarnadined.” The boltous not 
coming up to the call of time, QuINTREE ran a rope through 
a hole which he made in its body, and then he gave a tug. 
The comrades above immediately took in line, and what was 
their surprise to find, instead of QuinTree, a fish at least 
eight feet long by Shrewsbury clock. Six feet of the bontra 


were head and mouth alone; so he could easily have. 


swallowed QuinTREE, though, considering the inadequate 
accommodation below, we may doubt if he could also 
have digested him. Indeed, a diver in a diving-dress, 
even when taken with plenty of salt, would be a tough 
morsel. Perhaps the gallant boltous was only saved from a 
lingering sickness that would at last have proved fatal. 
QuinTREE’s diving-dress was a good deal damaged, and it 
would have been impossible, perhaps, to spin with him 
again for bontra before repairing the ravages of the fish’s 
ferocious jaws. The whole story may well supply a subject 
to the sculptor ; for example, he might represent, 

Plain for all folks to see 

Quintree upon the boltous, 

Kneeling upon one knee, 
The painter, too, especially Mr. Burne-Jones after his ex- 
periment with the female fish-torpedo, might find a pleasure 
in depicting QuiINTREE in the embraces of a bontra. Per- 
haps the approaches of the bontra may have originally sug- 
gested the fable of mermaids. A mariner, or old salt, who 
had an affair with a bontra and escaped might give a more 
romantic and affectionate turn to the adventure. But 
QUINTREE was no sentimentalist and devoured his bontra, 
which made a capital bouillabaisse :— 

Thus was the famous bontra beaten 
And taught to know his proper place ; 


Boltous is excellent when eaten, 
And rich is bontra bouillabaisse. 


CHAMPION CHAMPIONS. 


was tempered with a singularly unstrained 
dose of mercy in the case of the person who modestly 
describes himself as “The Champion Aerial [or, according 
“ to a parallel reading, Atrial] Jumper of the World; the 
“Champion of Champions.” He arrived in this city on 
Wednesday week, and on the following Sunday jumped off 
London Bridge “in honour of the Quzen’s Jubilee.” No 
doubt his three days’ experience of London had convinced 
him that native talent and native loyalty had proved 
unequal to the task of adequately recognizing the festive 
occasion. He was subsequently informed that on the same 
day some one had jumped off Westminster Bridge, with a 
fatal result, and he conceived the philanthropic design of 
showing people “how to jump properly off the bridge.” 
People, however, seem not to have appreciated the edu- 
cational value of the exhibition, and the Champion of 
Champions was prevented from jumping. Nevertheless, 
his altruistic endeavour collected a crowd and obstructed 


the highway, wherefore he was haled before Mr. VaucHan, 
the police-magistrate, and gave the account of himself in- 
dicated here, together with a list of his ridiculous per- 
formances in America. Mr. Vauauan, perhaps because 
Wituiam IV. died in June 1837, not only discharged him 
with a caution against obstructing highways, but went out 
of his way to inform him that the constitution of this free 
country permits all persons to jump off bridges when they 
can do so without incidentally infringing any provision 
of the common or statute law. He ought by way of pre- 
caution to have added that, if the jumper loses his life 
through the jump, the result will have the retrospective 
effect of making the jump felonious. So far from this, he 
actually encouraged the champion to impart the valuable 
accomplishment of jumping off bridges to Her Magesty’s 
subjects by the method of practical illustration, by saying 
to him, “ There are times in the morning when you may 
“ exhibit yourself—in the early morning.” It is quite true 
that there is no law against making the particular exhibi- 
tion of oneself to which the Champion of Champions is 
addicted ; but the existence of such people almost raises a 
regret that there is not. It will not be Mr. Vaucuan’s 
fault if the champion does not carry out an intention he is 
reported to have formed of jumping off the Clifton Suspen- 
sion Bridge. In this, however, he will not create the part, 
as he professes to have done at Brooklyn, because Clifton 
Bridge has already been safely jumped, and that by a 
woman. It is true that she wore petticoats, and that she 
did not fall into the Avon, but was deposited in the mud by 
the breeze which wafted her on her downward journey of 
300 feet ; but, on the other hand, she is believed to have 
been completely cured by her descent of the hopeless passion 
which had impelled her to commit the rash act. 

Unless and until Mr. Donovan jumps off Clifton Bridge 
into the water, and swims ashore unhurt—and he is a 
thousand times more likely to be the twenty-fourth victim 
of the fascination of that romantic gorge—it is difficult 
to appreciate his claims to be called the Champion of 
Champions. There are so many champions. Billiards, 
rowing, running, bicycling, chess, cricket, fiddling, and golf 
all have their acknowledged champions. But for a deplor- 
able accident, there would still be a champion rider, and no 
doubt in a few years there will be one again. There does 
not happen to be at this moment a music-hall singer 
who enjoys an incontestable and universally acknow- 
ledged pre-eminence over all others; but certainly, if 
ladies can respectfully be called champions, the champion- 
ship of the operatic stage is not seriously in dispute. In 
other walks of life, too, there are champions whose claims 
only the curious or the jealous can deny. There are many 
excellent advocates in all branches of the Bar; but the 
public voice has no hesitation whatever in putting one of 
them first, although half-a-dozen might each be put in the 
second place by their particular admirers. Parliament is 
full of champions. It contains not only a champion young 
statesman, a champion silent leader of a party, a champion 
railway passenger, and a champion taker of oaths, but even 
a champion withdrawer of expressions, who must not be 
confounded with the champion faster of a bygone day. 
Even if our glorious Constitution did not recognize him offi- 
cially, public opinion has long been faithful to the champion 

t. It is believed that some persons are sanguine enough 
to think that they could, if required, whisper the name of 
a champion general. These are not all the champions we 
have; bnt they are enough to raise the question by what 
right the Champion Aerial (or Arial) Jumper of the 
World arrogates to himself the further title Champion of 
Champions. Can he seriously contend that jumping off 
bridges is a more dignified pursuit and fills a larger space 
in the public mind than winning battles, spouting on rail- 
way platforms, or any of the other branches of skill enume- 
rated above? Every one of the champions indicated here 
is, in reality, more of a champion than Mr. Donovan. 
Perhaps it would be a good plan to ascertain who the 
Champion Champion really is by means of a poll among the 
readers of the Journal of Education. Only let no one who 
values his life send his voting-paper to this office, 


OUR MILITARY POSITION, 


ET us have the miracle, though it come from the 
Devil, is a saying of the Spaniards—and a moral one, 

for, as we know on sufficient authority, if the Prince of 
Darkness does good, it is for our benefit and to his hurt. 
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Even so if Lord Ranpotrn Caurcnitt, whom we are by 
no means such flatterers as to compare to the other gentle- 
man, can. persuade people of the dangerous weakness of our 
military position, by all means let him do it. We shall 
not inquire very curiously as to his motive, neither shall 
we laboriously criticize the methods used in doing the thing. 
When the writer of the letter to Lord Granvittr rebukes 
Lord Wo setey for the use of strong language, sensible men 
laugh in moderation and go on tothe next sentence. There 
is no need to waste time in proving that Lord Raypotrn’s 
comparison between the cost of the English and the 
French or German army is worth very little. He naturally 
said nothing about the Conscription, or so little, that even ina 
very full report it was omitted. Such tiresome details stop 
the flow of one’s argument to a popular audience, and are 
best away. Again, what could be more a matter of course 
than that Lord Ranpotpn, being Lord Ranpo.rn, should 
compare the expenditures of 1875 and 1887, and should 
omit to say anything about the six millions spent when war 
with Russia seemed likely to arise out of the invasion of 
Turkey? People who know something of the history of 
recent years remember the Vote of Credit and the frantic 
hurry of those days and the purchase of Brazilian and 
Turkish ironclads. But popular audiences do not re- 
member ; and, when the object isto gain immediate applause 
and subsequent votes, it is hardly polite to remind them of 
their ignorance. The considerate and safe thing is to 
denounce woe at large, and propose a clean sweep. Who 
cares much for his Lordship’s rancorous attack on Sir 
Natwanret Barnasy? Nobody, we imagine, and least of 
all Sir Narwanret. Sneers at the Marquess of SaLispuRY 
and Mr. Goscnen are no more entitled to notice. They 
know what that means, and the present CHANCELLOR of the 
Excneguer is by character and position as well qualified 
as any man in England to enjoy the spectacle of Lord 
Ranvowrn posing as a financier. The moral of the speeches 
at Wolverhampton is fairly on a level with their accuracy and 
their taste. Looked at asa matter of business, the proposition 
that, because money has been wasted in former times, there- 
fore less should be voted now to be spent on no intelligible 
scheme and with no guarantee that it will be better em- 
ployed than the larger allowance, is in plain English mere 
nonsense. Or, rather, it is business of the kind useful for 
electioneering purposes, popularity-hunting, or as a bid for 
the Tory-Democrat vote. Considered in that light, it has 
its merits; but then it has, of course, nothing to do with 
any serious attempt to improve the military position of the 
country. 

When, however, the logic, the taste, and the moral of 
Lord Ranpotpn's speech have been put aside, there remains 
something which is of value. It is the demonstration that 
we are dangerously ill-armed. There is nothing new in 
what he has to say. His facts and his arguments have all 
been used before; but that is no reason why they may 
not profitably be used again. After all, if he is pleased to 
play the part of a very loud and shrill speaking trumpet 
in order to preach our doctrine, let us be so far obliged to 
him. Within the last fortnight all he had to say had been 
put, and better put, in the Vortnightly, by the writer of 
those articles which have apparently informed many Eng- 
lishmen of what had long been patent to any one who cared 
to look. Still, voters at Wolverhampton probably do not 
read the Fortnightly, and they did hear Lord Ranpoupu. 
These witnesses, who are not so much exceptionally com- 
petent as exceptionally lucky in getting a hearing, may make 
a few more voters understand the vital necessity there is for 
attending to their own defence. At present, as far as our 
army is concerned, the position is, that we are promised 
two army corps capable of taking the field, and behind 
them a mass of half-equipped and utterly unorganized foot 
Soldiers. Lord Raxpotra thinks that, if “we 
“went to war, or had to defend ourselves, we might after 
“maddening delay, after pouring out money like water, 
“possibly put into the field 150,000 men.” Even this 
estimate seems to be an exaggeration. Two army corps are 
all we are told to hope for, and even they are not organized, 
and cannot be made efficient without sacrificing a part of 
the artillery. If they were sent abroad, we should have no 
field-guns left in the country at all. This is what has 

me after years of experiment and makeshift of the showy 
army organization scheme introduced with the short-service 
system, and which was to have given the country eight 
army corps by this time. The result is disgraceful to the 
liamentary administration of the army. The state of the 
tions is as bad as the condition of the army. Much 


the greater part of the coast of Great Britain is unfortified. 
Where there are forts there are commonly no guns. Where 
there are guns, they are mostly old-fashioned and com- 
paratively weak. The condition of the coaling-stations is 
even worse. Works are being erected no doubt, and in 
some cases they are tairly on the way to completion, but the 
guns are mostly wanting. When the Colonies offer to co- 
operate in fortifying spots of vital importance, the Colonial Office 
thinks it has done much if it offers them obsolete weapons. 
To be sure the last instance of this sort of official obstinacy 
and folly has brought a lesson on the Home Government, 
which promises to be followed by amendment. It is said 
that even Gibraltar is still mainly armed with guns which 
would have been thought very efficient when the French 
and Spaniards besieged the fortress in the last century, but 
which in these times would not be thought formidable by 
the feeblest of protected gunboats. The scandalous depletion 
of the stores has for some time been a matter of common 
notoriety. Lord Ranpoten seems to have been mistaken 
in asserting that there was no reserve of ammunition 
at Malta to make good the siot and shell fired into 
Alexandria. As for his revelation, which astounded the 
good people of Wolverhampton, of the fact that, after a long 
bombardment, the ships of the Squadron were short of 
cartridges, it does not affect us greatly. The powder 
magazine of a man-of-war is not a ForTuNatus purse, and 
you cannot fire your cartridge and keep it too. If Lord 
Ranpotpea Caurcuti. had said that the country was in 
want of stores to equip a large army at a time when it 
might have been necessary to put a large army in the field, 
he would have said what was perfectly true, and he only 
weakened his case by jumping at what looked like an 
exceptionally strong illustration. There is little good to 
be got by following Lord Ranpotrn into his criticism of 
the recently built ironclads. Discussions as to the value 
of rival methods of armament which have never been 
tried in battle are well nigh futile, and the quarrels of pro- 
jectors are as wearisome as they are rancorous. Indeed, it 
is not the navy which is most in need of attention at present, 
thanks to the scare of a few years ago and the famous four 
millions. The inferior condition of our armament is beyond 
question, and has been sufficiently proved by well-known 
failures and the investigations of the Royal Commission. 


The writer in the Fortnightly and Lord Ranpoutpn both 
promise a scheme of reform. The former undertakes to 
make his known, and it will assuredly not pass unnoticed. 
Lord Ranpotpn less candid than the Re- 
viewer, or than the too confiding FitzBoop xe, is going te 
keep his plan to himself—until a bid is made for it. 
Considering how the way has been prepared for this 
gift, we cannot look forward to it with any strength of 
hope. A proposal to reform the spending departments 
by cutting down their budget and then calling on them 
to do more work with less money as a kind of purgatorial 
expiation for their sins may be the justice of Haroun 
AL Rascarp, but it is not business. Indeed, before any 
more schemes are produced, there is a very necessary pre- 
liminary step to be taken, and that is to settle in some 
authoritative way what the scheme is to do. We have had 
a surfeit of plans of reorganization, all made in the air, all 
intended to produce the maximum of show, all ending—as 
they began—in sham. Now, before putting the British 
army into the cauldron again, let us come to an understand- 
ing on such points as these—how many men do we propose 
to have at hand to send abroad in case of a t war; how 
many ought to be left at home; what quantity of clothes, 
arms, cartridges, rifles, guns, ammunition, waggons, and 
horses will be needed for them; and what will all these 
things cost. When we know their price, then let us set 
to work to get them. 


THE LAW OF MASTER AND SERVANT. 


J how: Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 is popularly 
supposed to have put the responsibility of masters for 
the safety of those under their control upon a sound and 
simple footing. But this hypothesis is only one form of 
the fallacy that when Parliament has said a thing shall be 
so, so it will be. Asa matter of fact, no statute of modern 
times has given rise to a greater crop of litigation than this 
“ final” settlement. The representatives of the Trade- 
Unions have long been clamouring for its radical alteration, 
and if employers are not equally dissatisfied, that is only 
because they have for the most part long purses, and do not 
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altogether dislike either the multiplicity of appeals or the 
uncertainty of the law. Many of them have, quite fairly 
and honourably, contracted themselves out of the Act by 
providing an insurance fund. But the people who have 
profited most by this piece of legislation are the lawyers, 
especially that portion of one branch of the legal profession 
which gives its name to “ solicitors’ actions.” The case 
of Bepinaton v. The Midland Railway Company, which 
has just been sent down by the Queen’s Bench Division for 
a fourth trial, does not belong to this class—quite the 
reverse ; but it shows a state of things which is simply dis- 
graceful to a civilized country. The complete codifica- 
tion of the law is resisted by many authorities whose 
opinion is entitled to sincere respect. But every Eng- 
lish taxpayer—and every Englishman outside a work- 
house does pay taxes—has a right to demand that his 
legal claims and liabilities shall be ascertained with some 
reasonable approach to precision. It would almost be 
better that injustice should be done than that such a 
scandal as four trials of a simple suit like Mrs. Bepine- 
ton’s should be tolerated. We have the most expensive 
judicial staff in the world’; and, if it cannot avoid such 
cruel and monstrous absurdities, the public will insist on 
knowing the reason why. ‘The unfortunate BerpineTon, 
whose death ought at least to have the effect of making 
everybody understand what iniquities are still possible in 
English courts of justice, was killed at Liverpool on the 
19th of December, 1885. It does not appear that he was 
an Irishman, or that he refused to pay his debts. But 
these deplorable deficiencies on his part are scarcely enough 
to deprive his widow of all popular sympathy. BrpineTon 
was employed by the Company to load carts at a warehouse, 
and his particular business at the time of his death was put- 
ting cheeses into a truck. The truck was being raised to an 
upper floor by a chain, when one of the wheels came off, fell 
upon Bepineton, and killed him on thespot. This extraor- 
dinary “accident,” which must presumably have been caused 
by carelessness on the part of somebody, had actually hap- 
nes before, and the man had been warned of the danger. 
t does not seem to the ordinary mind as if Brpineron 
were exactly the person who ought to have been warned. 
If a collision occurred on the Midland Railway through the 
negligence of the Company’s servants, the Directors would 
hardly venture to content themselves with warning the 
public of the danger. Of course there are some occupations, 
such as working in a dark tunnel, which are necessarily 
perilous, which are therefore more highly remunerated, and 
upon which labourers enter at their own risk. But it must 
be within the compass of human ingenuity to make trucks 
with wheels which will not come off. If English manu- 
facturers are unequal to such a Herculean task, there is the 
industrious Belgian and the frugal Swede. 


Mrs. BeprneTon, deprived of her husband, and probably | P 


of her livelihood, brought an action against the Company in 
what is rather oddly called the County Court of the City of 
Liverpool. But her solicitor had not in his plaint suffici- 
ently set out the nature of the negligence charged, though it 
must have been as plain as a pikestaff to the meanest under- 
standing, and therefore she failed. Most people were under 
the impression that legal reforms, much as they have in- 
creased the expense of litigation, had made it impossible for 
lain issues of law and fact to be decided by the comparative 
incapacity of pleaders. If the County Courts, which are 
especially bound to administer cheap and speedy justice, 
are to revive the quibbling technicalities of Baron ParKe’s 
time, they will become an unmitigated nuisance. Mrs. 
Besixcton was not, it is fair to say, nonsuited for 
her solicitor’s blunder, but only had to begin all over 
again. The second time, however, she was nonsuited 
because the County Court judge thought there was 
no evidence of negligence. This singular ruling, which 
seems to have been based upon the assumption that a wheel 
is no more part of a truck than a hat is part of a head, was 
reversed by a Divisional Court, and the case came on for 
hearing the third time. The County Court judge, who is 
evidently a man of resource, was not thus lightly to be 
baffled, He next decided that, Besryeton was guilty of con- 
tributory negligence in not getting out of the way. How 
any judge can have taken upon himself to decide such a 
point when sitting with a jury we are wholly at a loss to 
conceive. It is obviously a question of fact, and not of 
law. The Court may no doubt say, as the judge said at a 
former stage of this case, that there is no evidence to leave 
to the jury, either of negligence or anything else. That 
power rests upon the general principle that the plaintiff 


must make out his claim before the defendant can be called 
upon to answer it. But the County Court judge at Liver. 
pool virtually decided that there was too much evidence for 
the defendants to make it possible for the plaintiff to suc- 
ceed ; in other words, he determined all the issues himself, 
and the jury might as well have remained at home. The 
House of Lords has indeed laid down the doctrine—rather a 
strong one—that if there is clear and conclusive evidence 
of contributory negligence, the judge may direct a nonsuit, 
which is now a final judgment. But here there was no such 
evidence, and the whole matter was fit to be dealt with, as 
one of common sense, by a jury. The Divisional Court had, 
therefore, no choice but to direct a fourth trial. They could 
not, unfortunately, do more, though Mr. Justice Denman did 
point out that wheels were not supposed to fall off, what- 
ever might be thought of cheeses. Moreover, a man may 
be careful not to overload a truck, but he cannot very well 
remove the wheels, Perhaps the most deplorable part of 
this miserable story is that “ costs are to abide the ultimate 
“ result,” though Mrs. Bepsineton has hitherto been 
deemed legally right in every instance and particular. 


THANKS TO MR. O'BRIEN. 


INCE the memorable day when an armed band of Irish 

rebels dispersed at the first shot from the military, with 
the indignant protest that they were being “ murdered,” 
there has been nothing much funnier than Mr. O’Brren’s 
complaint that Lord Lanspowye incited certain of the 
Queen’s subjects in Canada to maltreat him. As a matter 
of fact, we imagine that the impartial Muse of History 
will acquit the Viceroy of this singular charge; but, 
assuming that it were true, or even assuming only (and 
there is some hazard even in this assumption) that Mr. 
O’Brien himself believed it to be true, there would still 
be something extremely comical in his denunciation 
of Lord Lanspowye for having stirred up the people of 
Canada against him. For this, it has been generally 
understood, is precisely the process which Mr. O’Brien went 
out to Canada to apply to Lord Lanspowne. That he did 
not, in so many words, encourage the Canadians to use 
violence to the QuEEN’s representative among them 
is only in accordance with all the traditions of Irish 
agitation. It would have been enough for his purpose 
if he could have succeeded in arousing popular feeling 
against the Viceroy to the highest possible pitch of 
animosity. Whether when so aroused it might not find 
relief in a shower of brickbats, or possibly in a volley of 
random shots, was a question which, we may be sure, never 
gave him so much as a moment’s concern. If his agitation 
rospered, so much the worse for Lord Lanspowng, who 
would have to take all consequent risks. If it failed, Mr. 
O’Brien would be none the worse, and there would be no 
consequent risks to take. The law of the game was not 
exactly to be “Heads Mr. O’Brien wins, and tails Lord 
“ LanspDowneE loses,” but it was to be the next thing to that 
inequitable but, for one side, attractive formula. It was to 
be, “Heads Mr. O’Brien wins, and tails Mr. O’Brien 
“ doesn’t lose.” To his amazing disgust, however, he has 
discovered that not to win meant, in this case, to lose—and 
to lose rather heavily. Instead of preparing a possibility of 
brickbats or bullets for Lord Lanspownz, he has su 
only in creating an actuality of these missiles for himself. 
And thereupon, immediately assuming that he has had to 
deal with a specimen of that méchant animal which defends 
itself when attacked, Mr. O’Brien has called gods and 
men to bear witness to the incorrigible “ cussedness ” of the 
adversary who “ hits you back.” 

This, however, has not been the only or the worst dis- 
appointment of his unlucky Transatlantic tour. Not only 
did Lord Lanspowne get him maltreated by the Canadian 
Loyalists, but the redoubtable Father M‘Guywn nearly got 
him mobbed by the American revolutionaries. By 
gentlemen of Mr. Grorae’s persuasion, he and his mission 
have been rejected with every circumstance of contumely. 
He finds that he has travelled thousands of miles across the 
waste of waters (and perhaps suffered from—who knows! 
for a man may be a good patriot, and yet a bad sailor) 
only to be told by a priest of his Church that he, 
the Scourge of landlo the Terror of agents, that 
he is a “landlord at heart”! And the best of the 


joke is that Mr. O’Brien evidently cannot make up his 
mind what exact explanation to give—or rather to stick 
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to—of the step which has provoked this scathing criticism. | actions. But by keeping our own unit, and simply dividing 
: We have little doubt ourselves that his real reason for de- | it in another way, we should deliberately deprive ourselves 
clining to attend the meeting at which his presence was | of the one real compensation for the upsetting of our old 
expected was that which he at first gave. It is impossible | habits. Merchants would still have the difficulty of arranging 
to suppose that he is really so squeamish on the subject of | exchange. The deputation is mistaken if it thinks that 
, the rights of property as to object to acting with Nationalists | the new decimal systems have driven out the old measures 
. of the Georgian school, or that he really thinks that the | completely on the Continent. Even in France many of 
, impudently spoliatory agrarian movement in Ireland would | them are still in use. In Spain money transactions are 
4 be seriously compromised by association with that party. | still generally conducted in reals, which are not the tenth 
h Such prudery is incredible. Mr. O’Brien’s true reason for | of anything except half a dollar, and are themselves divided, 
3 absenting himself was, as in the first instance he admitted, | not by ten, but by eight. It does not appear that the 
j simply fear of the Times. He was afraid, for excellent | deputation asked Mr. Goscuen to introduce a uniform 
d reasons, to be introduced just at this moment into a New | decimal system of weights and measures, though they did 
d York audience by a gentleman who once performed the same | ask him to recast the coinage by proclamation. The 
* polite office for “No. 1.” But, though Mr. O’Brien’s | thoroughgoing fanatic of the decimal system is horribly 
y reasons are, as we have said, excellent, they belong to that | annoyed by the variety of measures in this country. It 
il order of truths which are not bonnes & dire—or at least not | grieves his soul to see coal sold by the ton in one place, by 
of good to say more often than can be properly helped. The | the chaldron in another, and by the keel in a third, or to 
te consequence is that Mr. O’Brien has not dwelt upon this | hear of yards of butter. But the deputation seems to stop 
n delicate point for fearofrepelling “ patriotic” subseriptions,and | short of attacking all that anarchy, from a fear, no doubt, 
has been compelled, therefore, to rely upon an obviously, | of the very general uproar which would infallibly be created 
- and indeed disrespectfully, inadequate explanation of his | by interference, or the mere serious threat to interfere, with 
absence from the meeting. Not that his real explanation | the habits of millions of people. The wonderful thing is 
would have satisfied the ‘“ Anti-Poverty” people ; for who | that they do not see that they are trying to excite just the 
is he, any way, to object to company which is good enough | same sort of opposition on an almost equally great scale. 
for his reverence Father M‘Giyxn? But so stands the | Mr. Goscnen asked them, with some dry humour, to convert 
sh case. Mr. O’Brien has given great offence to the Socialist | the country before coming to him again. It may safely 
th party, and some offence, probably, to the dynamite interest, | be asserted that, if they set out on any such enterprise, 
1” in America; while in Canada he has been the means of | many Chancellors of the Exchequer will come and go before 
oe proving that by all the Canadian people, outside the class | they reappear in any Committece-room of the House of 
he of mere “politicians,” the noisy agitation in Ireland by | Commons. We really have not got to such a pitch of 
rend which English Radicals pretend to be so much impressed is | fondness for la sotte uniformité as to give up dividing a 
ry regarded with indifference, if not disgust. We wish Mr. | shilling by twelve and a pound by twenty, or half-a-crown 
at, O’Baten could be induced to make a Transatlantic tour | by thirty, simply because dividing by ten, which would 
ll every six months. not always be possible even under their system, looks 
fr. more simple. Nobody is ever puzzled by our coinage as 
till a matter of fact. We all should be utterly bothered for 
om long if we had to keep doing little rule-of-three sums to 
of DECIMAL COINAGE, in our had to the 
HE most melancholy thing in this world is the vitality | °° Pence. 4 : on She might get more 
= T of bores and fads. " hee these, the decimal udlenah time to study plane trigonometry, but all the world is not 
did bore and fad is not the most intolerable by any means; but | ® yroee py — As for the ultimate ee —_— 
use it belongs to the race, and its periodical revival is a nuisance. M uM fal at best, it de i pay merely ~ — wild 
em. Naturally encouraged by the recent proclamation which has “-ATTHEW rd at 
rish inflicted upon us a gimcrack double florin to compete with | of in order that the 
9080 the noble old crown-piece, the decimalists—if there is such a attain to an orthographical Canaan. o country WEE: Ste 
ling barbarism—have come to Mr. Goscnen, and have begged tainly object to live in a purgatory of r ule-of-three — 
of him to please them and pester the general community with order that its children may reach a decimal paradise. 
find mils and 500 wils, and dimes and half dimes, and other 
y of such words as no Christian ear can endure to hear. Ali the 
aver old ments have been duly trotted out—the simplicity of 
tion the system, the of time it THE CRIMES BILL. 
who forth ; and, further, the deputation has actually promised HE announcement made by the Leader of the House 
Mr. Mr. Goscuen that, if their nostrum is accepted, the time of Commons last Thursday afternoon, and supplemented 
> no given to elementary education can be materially shortened, by him at a later hour of the evening, is most welcome. It 
not and the vote relieved of a charge nearly equal to the sum | js now settled that the Committee on the Crimes Bill is to 
ord Lord Ranpotpn CuurcHILL proposed to deduct from the | close at latest on Friday next, the 17th of June. If pro- 
that Admiralty Estimates. ress is not reported by ten P.M. on that day, the Chairman 
is to It was a matter of course that the deputation had to | will forthwith put the question or questions on any amend- 
RIEN stand a good shower of cold water from Mr. Goscurey. The | ment then under consideration, and so on successively through 
bas Cnance.or of the Excnequer administered it very politely, | all the remaining clauses of the Bill. We believe that there 
-and which is always the best way of doing a thing when pos- | will be one response to this announcement from every man 
ty of sible, but he administered it none the less. After hearing | in England who is not blinded by factious partisanship—a 
eded the deputation, it must have been diflicult for him—it is | response which will sufliciently express itself in the three 
aself. certainly a difliculty for the reader—to understand what | simple words “It was time.” If the brevity of this phrase 
id. to rational ground it had for putting the community to the | is exceeded in any case, it will probably only be by those 
fends immense worry they propose to inflict. They ask that the | who have mentally put and carried an amendment to the 
and sovereign should be taken as the basis of the new coinage, | effect that after the word “was” should be inserted the 
f the and should be divided into thousands—then the half- | words “much more than.” Of that number we confess 
Sovereign would be 500 mils, the florin 200 mils, the | ourselves to be ; and we have no other criticism to make 
; dis- shilling 50 mils. To these old coins with new names |on Mr. Sarrn’s announcement of last Thursday, except 
only Would be added a dime, 10 mils, the fifth of a shilling, | that it might, as a matter of justice, have been made 
adian and a new farthing to be called a mil, and we should all | some weeks ago, and should most certainly, we think, have 
y got be happy. Of course the introduction of these new coins | been made, as a matter of tactics, two days previously. By 
y the Would entail an intolerable deal of worry and confusion, | not meeting the House of Commons at the resumption of 
issioN Particularly on the working class. It would impose on | the debate last Tuesday with the proposal—which was 
mely. the Treasury the necessity of rearranging many of the taxes, | generaliy anticipated—the Government gave their adver- 
3 the and it would upset several markets, and all for what?/ saries an advantage which they were not slow to seize. 
ows t Simply to please some worthy people who are in love with | There is no sort of doubt that Mr. Guapstone’s colleagues— 
silor), &particular kind of symmetry, and perhaps to help book- | for it is only he himself who is now absolutely unteachable 
, he, pers in the future, after driving the present race nearly | —have come back from their holiday with a shrewd sus- 
that mad and doubling their work for a time. A proposal | picion that their Parliamentary tactics have disgusted the 
f the to adopt the same unit as the French or American is in- | country. That being so, the Government should have cut 
p his telligible. If accepted, it would cause much trouble for a | off their retreat from the position of unpopularity in which 
stick time, but it would ultimately facilitate business trans-| they stood. ‘They should have been left tarred with the 
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brush of obstruction, and not have been allowed the oppor- 
tunity of even pretending a desire to purge themselves of 
their past offences. Unfortunately, however, this is just 
the very opportunity with which the Government have 
gone out of their way to provide them; and now Sir 
Wituiam Harcourt is able to boast that, before any 
pressure was applied by the Government, He, forsooth, took 
the initiative in an attempt to expedite the passage of the 
Bill. 

However, the bad move of last Tuesday night has been 
made—and paid for; and there is an end of the matter. 
The later proceedings of Thursday claim no less a share of 
attention; for here, too, the course taken by the Govern- 
ment seems to require explanation. To the abandonment 
of subsection 2 of clause 4, the provision for changing the 
venue to England, we have, on one assumption, no objec- 
tion tourge. Weshould have liked the subsection to be 
retained ; but, assuming the Government to have fully 
satisfied themselves on the point specially referred to by Mr. 
Batrour, we have not a word to say against its sacrifice. 
We seriously applaud the step for precisely the reason which 
induced the Parnellites to applaud it ironically—namely, 
that it is a concession to the Liberal Unionists. They have 
stood manfully by the Government throughout the whole 
proceedings on the Crimes Bill, at the cost of much 
rancorous obloquy from the Gladstonian section of their 
party ; and the concession involved in the surrender of 
the subsection ought certainly not to be grudged. Ifa 
particular mode of attaining a particular legislative object 
is distasteful to them, and if any alternative method is 
practicable and gives reasonable promise of being effectual, 
undoubtedly that method should be preferred. We must 
confess, however, that neither of these two conditions ap- 
pears to usin the present instance to be very clearly fulfilled. 
In proposing to substitute trial by a commission of judges 
for change of venue to England, the Government are 
adopting an arrangement which failed under the last Crimes 
Act, through the strong reluctance of the judges to give 
effect to it. And, supposing that they see their way to 
overcome this difficulty in the present case, there still 
- remains the question of giving legislative force to this new 
arrangement. It is not to be incorporated in the Crimes 
Bill, either in place of the dropped subsection or at the 
end. The first course, Mr. Batrour thinks, would be 
“springing the proposal” on the House, though the 
phrase, we must say, appears to us curiously inapplicable 
to the introduction of a clause which was fully debated in 
Parliament five years ago. To introduce the new clause 
at the end would, the Cuter Secretary says, too greatly 
prolong the proceedings on the Bill. So the Government 
intend to embody the proposal in a separate measure. This 
Bill, according to Mr. Banrour’s description of it—or, at 
any rate, if it is to be drawn on the lines of the Act of 
1882—will have to be five or six pages in length, about 
half as long as the present Bill. Whence it will be seen 
that the prospect of introducing and carrying it this Session 
is not a very hopeful one. 


THE BILL OF THE FAIR, 


ip rvceene this is a democratic age in this country, and society, 
more even than the modern politician, shows its admiration 
for, and lavishes its favours upon, the great democracy. Its old 
exclusiveness is a thing of the past; and, unlike the manner of 
Continertal countries, every one is received here with open arms and 
made much of, who distinguishes himself or herself in any line of 
life, no matter whether it be in that of an eminent showman or 
jockey. We have watched with interest this peculiar and un- 
wholesome growth, this insatiable craving for hero-worship, and 
this bowing down to and adulation of anything that is new and 
out of the common, and of every one who has made a popular 
success in whatever business he may happen to be engaged in. 
Birth and education are by no means necessary for these pets of 
society; all that is needful for them is that they should have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the part that they have adopted, and 
that they should be as popular as Jumbo the elephant was some 
ears ago. No doubt, had it been compatible with our mode of 
iving, that distinguished animal would have graced some of our 
drawing-rooms; but, unfortunately for him, his unwieldy form 
and huge proportions prevented that. We have seen com- 
paratively recently how honoured was the favourite jockey after 
the unfortunate end of his most successful career, how his funeral 
was attended by the great ones of the land, and how more 
honour and attention was paid to him, by the gifts of flowers 
and wreaths, than is generally paid to successful statesmen, 


soldiers, and sailors, But, we suppose, never has society more 
thoroughly eclipsed itself in absurdity than it is now doing in 
its way of treating the Honourable W. F. Cody, or we ought 
perhaps to say “ Buffalo Bill,” as it is in the latter capacity 
that he is the hero and darling of society this season. He no 
doubt was a successful scout on the frontier, and can lay claim to 
many Indian scalps ; but we are unable to ascertain that his grateful 
countrymen on the other side of the Atlantic showed their apprecia- 
tion of his merits in that capacity by making him the favoured 
one in their best society. All Americans are simply astounded 
at the way in which he is being petted and made much of by the 
social leaders of both sexes in this country; and, though they 
belong to a free and independent Republic, where all men are 
supposed to be equals, they are absolutely dumbfounded at the 
honours that are showered on the successful showman. No doubt 
his show is excellent in its way, and vastly interesting to those 
who have not had the good furtune to meet with the Cowboy, the 
Indian, or the buffalo in his native land; but to those who have 
spent some time among these objects, that are such curiosities in 
London, the buffalo and the Indian have a tame, dejected, and 
altogether unnatural appearance, while the decency of the Cow- 
boy's language and general behaviour is perhaps the most striking 
trait developed by the showman’s eminent talent. 

We are not in any way wishing to detract from Buffalo Bill as a 
most brave and determined frontierman, who did most excellent ser- 
vice in the Indian wars when acting as guide for Custer in that famous 
but ill-fated expedition against the Indians, and in his subsequent 
destruction of “ Yellowhand ” and his band; nor do we wish to 
make him out as an unsuccessful showman, as the appreciation of 
the British public would disprove the latter assumption; but we 
do wish to point out the absolute absurdity of modern English 
society in making so much of him as a shining light, socially, and 
in overwhelming him with invitations to dinners and parties, 
Alas for poor Barnum! he has lived befure his time, or certainly 
English society should have showered down on him the favours 
that it does on Buffalo Bill; and why the successful owner of 
Hengler’s Circus should live in comparative obscurity it is hard 
to understand. Society in America, though young as compared 
to that of England, has much more respect for itself than to receive 
into its inner circles those whom, though men respect them for 
their bravery and success in their own particular duties, they 
know and feel are not their equals in birth or education. There 
is no country in the world in which the line is more carefully 
drawn than in the United States, and Americans look aghast and 
askance at the folly displayed by English society in its absurd fits 
of hero-worship, the more so as there has always been a feeling 
of respect and admiretion for the old Monarchy and aristocracy 
underlying their republicanism. Many of the best families in 


America, more especially in the South, are sprung from some of 


our oldest English stock, whose cadets emigrated and made 
fortunes, and very dearly do they cherish the thoughts of their 
origin. To such as these the ridiculous exhibition that English 
society is making of itself as regards Buffalo Bill is gall and worm- 
wood. When asked what is the meaning of it, we can only 
answer them apologetically, and allude in a general way to the 
democratic tendency of the present day, though at the same time 
we cannot but feel that we are exposing ourselves in the most 
marked manner to their ridicule, and that English society is slow] 

but surely losing ground in their estimation, and is making itse 

a laughing-stock to foreigners of all countries, A deal more fuss 
is made over Bullalo Bill thanis made over foreign princes and other 
great men when they come over here, and that not by the British 
public at large but by the upper ten, who are supposed to wend 
their way through life with their heads in the air, showing an ex- 
clusiveness, that is most galling to aspirants, but which is credited 
with the effect of keeping modern society within bounds. But how 
are these mighty ones fallen from their high estate, when they are 
content, and even pleased, to make much of and to worship 
Buffalo Bill, to entertain him, and to think that they are adding 
to their social successes by being on speaking and friendly terms 
with this Transatlantic showman. He, poor man, is overwhelmed 
with the civilities that are being showered on him, and on the 
component parts of his show, both male and female, and the 
wonder is that he does not introduce his belongings to this 
country, and determine to settle among a people who have 80 
gratuitously elevated him from his natural sphere to that of one of 
society's favourites; but probably his native acumen teaches him 
that, with such an irrational and inconsistent creature as English 
society, his tenure of popularity and favouritism will last only as 
long as the novelty does, and that when that ceases he will find 
himself again in his former position, but minus his show, which 
also means without the “almighty dollar.” What a chance 
there now is for all sorts and conditions of men; with anything 
like luck men like Roberts, the greatest billiard-player the world 
has ever produced, may look forward at any moment to be taken 
up and petted, and, for a time, to eclipse Buffalo Bill and the 
other heroes who from time to time shoot like meteors across 
the horizon of society, and then are as completely effaced. As 
things are going it will be simply gross injustice if our most 
successful deer-stalkers, gamekeepers, and couriers are not brought 
to London and made much of and petted by society, sharing with 
the many showmen who perambulate this country the good things 
that London society, once so particular and exclusive, is anxious 
to lavish on them, It is quite time, also, that those with peculiat 
and old-fashioned tastes should immediately begin to educate them- 
selyes so that they may feel properly hono by being asked to 
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meet such as Buffalo Bill, and that those who have the credit of 
their own country at heart should see that John Roberts, junior, 
the Billiard Champion, and A. Shrewsbury and Lohmann, the 
distinguished professional cricketers, are properly taken up and 
petted so that they may not feel jealous at the excellent terms on 
which foreign showmen stand with London society. 

These modern crazes, more than anything, show how com- 
pletely demoralized society in London is growing. Though in 
the days of the Georges the young bloods were not above making 
intimate friends of prizefighters et hoc genus omne, yet they 
stopped short of introducing the objects of their hero-worship to 
their lady friends; and one cannot help being reminded by the 

resent fashion of how the gladiators were made much of by the 
ies of Rome during the later times of that great Empire, when 
its decay had set in. 


“WITH KIND INQUIRIES.” 


HERE are two persons who at least ought to have been rather 
uncomfortable at their breakfast-tables on Thursday morning, 
and these two are young Mr. Lawson, M.P., and young Mr. 
Lawson's leader. In the latter case it is extremely likely that the 
discomfort which ought to have been felt was not. That very long 
course of public experience whereof Mr. Gladstone is so fond of 
talking has no doubt exercised a duly indurating effect on the grand 
oid skin which has been subjected to its operations. But Mr. 
Lawson is young ; he might, indeed, be called very young; and his 
skin is probably not very thick. It must have been rather un- 
pleasant for Mr. Lawson to read Mr. Davitt’s remarks on his letter 
anent the Bodyke evictions—-very unpleasant, indeed, to feel that, 
after a certain fashion, there was a great deal of justice in what 
Mr. Davitt said. It must be a little disagreeable when you have 
gone from Middlesex to Clare just burning with desire to do justice 
to your downtrodden fellow-subjects, to be spoken of as “a Mr. 
Lawson,” to be told that though you “had a great deal of sym- 
me on your lips,” Mr. Davitt was not “going to say that you 
not a great deal of sympathy in your heart,” and to be further 
informed that Mr. Davitt “did not exactly remember” the winged 
words of eloquent feeling which issued from the hedge of your 
sympathetic teeth. The “maternal influence of the Daily Tele- 
graph” may not have hurt Mr. Lawson’s feelings much, for that is 
mere impertinence, and mere impertinence does not annoy any 
reasonable man greatly. But the real sting of the whole must 
have lain in the fact that, from the point of view which Mr. 
Lawson and Mr. Davitt as Gladstonians share, there is a good deal 
of force in the Davittian criticisms. Mr. Davitt “wished to tell 
Mr. Lawson that they were not goiag [not to assault the police and 
play with hot-water and vitriol} simply because they [Mr. Lawson 
and others] patronized the Irish people with their sympathy.” 
And he further wants to know whether it is reasonable that be- 
cause Mr. Lawson, “a young Englishman, comes over and tells 
the people he sympathizes with them, therefore they are to put 
their hands in their pockets.” 

Now we own that in this predicament we find ourselves in the 
novel case of sympathizing with Mr. Davitt. Mr. Lawson, and the 
sther Radical politicians and politicianesses who went out for to 
see what was to be seen at Bodyke, may not be very old or very 
wise; but they were, even to the youngest and silliest of them, 
quite old enough and quite wise enough to know who Mr. Davitt 
was, what the Plan of Campaign means, what Irish defaulting 
tenants are accustomed to do to the officers of the law, and 
what the theory of evictions as popularly understood by the 
Irish party is. If a man accepted an invitation to a shooting- 

y, and then wrote to the Zimes saying that he sympathized 
eartily with the general proceedings, but he really must pro- 
test against the cruel conduct of persons who fired leaden shot 
against those nice birds with long tails, he would be thought a 
lunatic or a humbug. We don’t say that Mr. Lawson is a lunatic 
or a humbug, because it is a notorious fact that Gladstonians, and 
especially the younger kind of Gladstonians, are so muddled and 
confused by the topsiturvifications which their leader has made 
them go through, that they hardly know where they are or what 
they are doing. But, though it must be very unpleasant to be 
“told your facts” in this way by an Irish ex-convict, we are afraid 
that Mr. Lawson has nobody to blame but himself. Let us recall 
to him the admirable advice of Lieutenant Tappleton when Mr. 
Pickwick got into an unpleasant situation, “ Allow me, Sir, to 
suggest that the best way of avoiding such things in future will 
be to be more careful in your choice of acquaintances.” There 
are, indeed, whole sheafs of admirable proverbs and stories which 
would fit the occasion ; but they are for the most part sufficiently 
well known. 

A very different matter is Mr. Bright’s letter to Mr. Thomas 
Sinclair, J.P., of Belfast. Mr. Lawson, a young man to whom politics 
are an untried field, and who probably found it, or thought it, rather 
amusing to personally conduct some Radical ladies to see Irish- 
women throw hot water on the police, is very excusable ; if there 
is anybody to blame in the matter, it is Mr. Lawson's constituents, 
and they may justly plead that we must wait till the next elec- 
tion to hee what they think of it. Mr. Davitt had, of course, 
an score off his young friend open to him, and he made it 
with the certainty of a veteran sportsman. But Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Gladstone are two very different persons from Mr. Lawson 


and Mr. Davitt. It is but a week or ten days since Mr. Bright 
wrote the famous and sufficiently damaging letter which was 
read at the Birmingham Radical Unionist meeting. Since then 
Mr. Gladstone has spoken—spoken freely and copiously—-and no 
Goubt the absence of any reference to Mr. Bright's remarks has 
been due to the ex-Premier’s well-known meekness and Christian 
charity. This ought also, no doubt, to have provoked a redinte- 
gration of love on the part of Mr. Gladstone's old colleague. 
Unluckily it didn’t. Mr. Bright is more in the gall of anti- 
Gladstonian bitterness and the bond of Unionist iniquity than 
ever. He has, like the rest of us, “just been reading Mr. 
Gladstone's speeches in South Wales.” The impression which 
Mr, Gladstone's speeches in South Wales made on Mr. Bright 
was, it appears, not wholly favourable. Mr. Gladstone, he finds, 
“speaks as if there were no Ulster and no loyal Roman Catholics 
in Ireland.” ‘With a brutal reference to statistics (as if statistics 
existed for any purpose except that Mr. Gladstone might twist 
them as he likes!), he remarks that the population of Ulster 
outnumbers that of the whole of Wales by a third of a million. 
With particular cruelty, considering Mr. Gladstone's line of argu- 
ment, he points out that, if Wales differs as a nationality from 
England, much more does Ulster differ as a nationality from the 
rest of Ireland. But this is nothing to what comes after. Mr. 
Bright thinks that Wales is treated with a “ flattery which, if not 
insincere, is childish.” He wants to know whether “it is not 
wonderful how Mr. Gladstone's great intellect can be subjected to 
one idea, and how he can banish from his mind everything, how- 
ever important, which does not suit the subject or object (cruel. 
that object] which he has before him.” Further, says good 
Mr. Bright, with a naif and genuine horror which doubles the 
force, “He speaks as if it were a good thing to make Wales 
almost as un-English as he assumes all Ireland to be.” And, 
finally, “ It is sad that an ex-Minister should descend to artifices 
so transparent, and that crowds of his countrymen should be 
<P upon.” Indeed, Mr. Bright, it is very sad 
indeed. 

It is scarcely surprising that even the most thoroughgoing of 
Gladstonian organs have thought it best to let this last Silvestes 
of Mr. Bright's practically alone. For it is one of those things 
with which, at least from one side, you can do nothing. It is 
sometimes the habit of Gladstonians in despair for something to 
say to reproach those who rejoice in Mr. Bright's present say- 
ings with their former disagreements with Mr. Bright. Only 
people very hard up indeed could make such a retort. The 
point of Mr. Bright’s recent criticisms of Mr. Gladstone is that 
they are not founded on matters of opinion. Does Mr, Gladstone 
not speak as if all Ireland belonged to the “rebel party”? Does 
Ulster not differ from the rest of Ireland as much as Wales does 
from the rest of England? Does he not assume all Ireland to be un- 
English ? Does he not speak as if it were a good thing to make, or 
to - and make, Wales un-English? Will any Gladstonian otf a 
platform put his hand on his heart and say that the flattery of Wales 
is not, if not insincere, childish, and that, if it is insincere, it is 
not an artifice very “ transparent,” very “sad,” very much calcu- 
lated to “im upon crowds” of countrymen? The sting of 
Mr. Bright's letter lies in the fact that its facts are hardly in 
dispute. Of course the good people who go about talking of the 
decay of independence in English newspapers will not see this, 
There has probably been no recent instance of the folly of human 
nature more striking than this particular outcry, It is said of 
certain contemporaries (we trust it is not Pharisaic to thank 
Heaven that it could not be said of us) that they have 
sadly lost independence because they have told Mr. Gladstone 
what they think of bis recent actions in language as decided, 
though not as forcible, as Mr. Bright's. As long as they lifted 
up their voices and said “Great is Mr. Gladstone!” they were 
“ jndependent”; now they are not independent. The same 
logic, no doubt, arrives at the conclusion that, so long as Mr. 
Bright said ditto to Mr. Gladstone, he was a man only less grand 
than Mr. Gladstone himself; while now he is a very sad old s 
tacle, something quite to avert the eyes from. And, indeed, to 
avert the eyes from Mr. Bright, and from what Mr. Bright says 
about Mr. Gladstone, is, no doubt, the very wisest course fur a 
Gladstonian. He cannot be answered; it is rather indecent to 
abuse him simply ; so let him be ignored. 

- Ignoring, however, is naturally not incumbent on the other 
side, and therefore we, at least, may be justitied in sending this 
card “with kind inquiries” to one of Mr. Gladstone's supporters 
who is young enough to find something and somebody better to 
support and to another supporter of Mr, Gladstone's of whom it 
may, without rashness, be predicted that he will never desert his 
Mr. Micawber—to wit, Mr. Gladstone himself. They have both 
of them had unpleasant experiences in the way of descriptions of 
their actions as others see them, and as others see them with per- 
fectly clear and straight eyes. Mr. Davitt's own views on 
evictions are about as wrong as they can be, but he is at least 
justified in expressing surprise that “Jemmy should peach him.” 

at young Mr. Lawson, who is one of the sacred band of English 
Parnellites, one of the chosen and called of the Free Companies of 

Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Conybeare, should be suddenly abashed 
because Mr. Davitt drops the mask, is a little absurd and even a 
little contemptible. He should have looked where the road was 
leading him before he set foot on it. As for Mr. Gladstone, his 
case is no doubt different. The “wonder” how he can “ banish 
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which he had before him” is nothing new. But, as it happens, the 
expression of it could not come so forcibly from any pair of lips in 
Mr. Gladstone's favourite civilized world as from the lips of Mr. 
John Bright. 


THE QUESTION OF HOME DEFENCES. 


OT one of the least extraordinary features of our military 
system is the manner in which so much of the labour ex- 
pended on the elaboration of schemes connected with questions of 
the greatest national importance is allowed to remain absolutely 
unproductive. The most unremitting agitation by every means 
possible—sometimes, indeed, by means which in other countries 
might be considered impolitic—is required to obtain a minimum 
of material result. This seems to be the universal experience of 
those men who have made the actual state of our Imperial defences — 
especially that more vital part of the question relating to Home 
Defences—the object of their labours for many years. Among 
these are officers who have surely earned of their country the 
right to speak with authority. Two years ago we heard General 
Sir Edward Hamley, when introducing his paper on “The Em- 
loyment of Volunteers in Time of Need” for discussion at the 
nited Service Institution, complain of this incomprehensible in- 
difference, Since then our needs have certainly not diminished, 
and though they have been discussed with increasing energy and 
persistence, it has practically been to as little effect. 

To undertake the task of overcoming the terrible force of inertia 
due to the apathy or ignorance of the nation on the one side, and 
the ever-haunting dread of its party delegates for any increase in 
military expenditure on the my it is necessary not only to be 

ps strong sense of the urgency of extensive development 
in our military power, but also of a full measure of obstinacy. 
Happily for us, though the mass of the people are content to look 
back on past glories—and past good luck—and to trust to the 
valour which won that glory for us and to more good luck for the 
servation of our power in the future, there are a few men 
imbued with something more than mere retrospective patriotism, 
With such men the knowledge of the true position of affairs can 
breed but dark forebodings. 

The United Service Institution has heard during the last 
decade, and has scattered broadcast through the pages of its 
journal, more discussions on this pregnant topic eon on any 
other. The military weeklies and most of the leading reviews 
have published innumerable contributions to the same purpose, 
all of them worth reading, and many, indeed, most eloquent, and 
deriving uncontrovertible authority from the names which sign 
them, Had our Intelligence Department powers comparable to its 
omnipresent German prototype, these carefully matured and ex- 
haustively discussed schemes for coast and harbour defence, for 
the proper utilization of our auxiliaries and of the neglected mili- 
tary resources of the country, would have attracted something 
more than passing attention. , 

Among us, however, it is first of all requisite to appeal to the 
taxpayer, and that to his commercial interest rather than to any 
transcendental patriotism. Unfortunately the efforts of those 
writers who have attempted to touch the public in its most sensi- 
tive point, through the medium of highly coloured fiction, such as 
The Battle of Dorking, The Siege of London, The Great Naval 

War of 1887, or local pamphlets like Portsmouth Dockyards and 
Shipping Destroyed, &c., are held to overshoot their mark entirely. 
Although it must be allowed that such works offer really no 
exaggerated pictures of the possible results of the actual unprotected 
condition of this country, they fail to arouse any permanent inte- 
rest. On the other hand, the technical lectures of acknowledged 
authorities are almost solely attended by men already fully alive 
to the national importance of the question at issue, and to all the 
bitter considerations connected therewith. The reports on the 
incompleteness of our armaments and the masterly essays on the 


remedies we have at hand, whilst they are scanned with anxious- 


expectation by the few “who know,” are either too deep or tvo 
unpleasant reading for the mass. And so, with the exception of 
sundry ephemeral fits of what seems in the way of becoming a 
recognized epidemic, the dark subject is tacitly avoided by the 
nation, just as individuals avoid a depressing strain of thought. 
As a result, all the invaluable suggestions of men who devote, 
not only their lives, but their constant thoughts to the safety 
of their country become very soon buried and forgotten in the 
back numbers of periodicals, only to be revived on rare occasions 
by the very few who have the matter at heart. Therefore, 
if any tangible result is to be achieved, it must be through 
constant harping on the same striogs—the possibility of invasion, 
the true import of such a national disaster, and the remedies 


which might, if too much time be not lost in applying them,. 


avert the same. As so much depends, in the tirst instance, 
on the opening of purses, it must be by unceasingly representing 
to those who hold them what England might any day have to 
suffer—and to what extent it is simply heartsickening to contem- 
plate—for her indifference. 

To any one who has devoted the slightest consideration to the 
subject, the premises that England can be invaded, that success- 
ful invasion means ruin from which it would take several genera- 
tions to recover even partially, that a descent on our coast even 
ultimately unsuccessful means loss to the country compared to 
which the expenditure which would place it in an inexpugnable 


position is absolutely a mere trifle, sound like truisms. So they 
are. But to the public, so largely composed of three classes, the 
ignorant, the apathetic, and the reckless, not to mention a certain 
number of traitors whose opportunity is in England’s difficulty, 
they are premises which cannot be too much insisted upon. 

In considering the question of war with Contjnental Powers, it 
must be borne in mind that the protection of England, and more 
especially of London, should always be dealt with first, for the 
very simple reason that, although it is possible to destroy an 
enemy by repeated wounds, a blow on the head or a stab to the 
heart will always be the most expeditious method. London, the 
head and heart of the British Empire, is thus exposed to the most 
immediate danger, for its fall would probably mean the absolute 
disorganization of the Empire. To use Sir Charles Nugent's 
words, in one of his lectures on Imperial Defences :—‘ The 
capture of London means that the enemy has grasped England 
firmly by the throat. He can then force his own terms upon her 
wherever British interests are at stake all over the world. It 
means the loss of our Mediterranean fortresses, which are an 
object of supreme desire to the Mediterranean Powers, Egypt 
and the Suez Canal in their hands, the total loss of our com- 
munication with India, India itself gone from us, It means our 
Empire of the sea destroyed, our enormous mercantile marine 
sailing under other flags, and the course of trade diverted into 
other channels never to return. It means an enormous war 
indemnity to be paid, a largely diminished revenue from which to 
pay it. It means a bankrupt exchequer, pauperism and crime 
rampant everywhere in our midst, and England degraded to the 
rank of a third or a fourth-rate Power.” 

Who can say that these would not be the results of defeat at. 
the hand of enemies animated by the fierce exultation of satisfied 
hatred—hatred aroused by long years of hereditary antagonism, 
political and commercial, for the proud nation that alone never 
experienced what invasion means? And if we do not believe that 
any one existing Power could bring our immense, if artificial, 
edifice of grandeur so low, who can say that the most unlikely 
combinations are not werd It is not eighty years ago that 
German, ltussian, and English troops combined to occupy Paris, 
yet forty years later French and English soldiers fought side by 
side against the Russian, Thirty years ago France and Italy 
waged war against Austria; with the prospects of present politics. 
there is every likelihood of alliance Seocens Italy and her old 
enemy Austria against a Russo-French co-operation—a co-opera- 
tion, by the way, in which either side would desire nothing better 
than the possibility of dealing a few blows at us. Who can say 
that the future has not in store for us a more terrible coalition 
still, that we shall not see France and Germany on the same side 
against us? The question has been mooted. It behoves us to be 
ready against all emergencies. 

And now, if we consider the arguments of those who are satis- 
fied with our present status as a fighting nation, who complacently 
look back to the terrible fate of the invincible Armada and to the 
breaking up of the Boulogne camp, the result of Trafalgar, who 
entertain a lively faith in the “silver streak” and a general belief 
that Britannia rules the waves—what are they reduced to ?P 

That our traditional and natural protector the navy is stilb 
superior to that of the next great naval power. 

That our great military harbours are defended by works 
which, considering what they have cost, ought to be equal to their 


urpose, 
s That the difficulty of landing a large force in the face of oppo- 
sition is almost insuperable. 

That, besides a proportion of our regular army, we have in the 
United Kingdom 250,000 Volunteers, 150,000 Militia and 
Yeomanry, without reckoning the enormous increase which 
urgent national danger would elicit; and that 400,000 English- 
men a die for their country ought to be more than sufli- 
= to w any foreign army into the sea, if it did contrive to 
and. 

In answering these well-worn arguments it is as well to point 
out that on a subject involving the question of national existence 
ought is no argument, that nothing must be made a consideration 
of mere likelihood, but rather that no work should be left undone 
which may on deliberation be deemed advantageous for absolute 
security. The difficulty is not solved by every man being ready 
to die on the field, but rather by making sure that there shall be 
no necessity for such a sacrifice. 

Now, as to our first line of defence, the navy. It would be 
absurd, after the agitation of the last few years and the exhaustive 
comparisons and searching analysis which have been placed before 
the public, to do more than simply recall the following fact. 
Although we may still reckon on its “ absolute” superiority to any 
other, wears | that is, with reference to the work our navy 
would be called upon to undertake that superiority immediately 
vanishes. Moreover, in this case no amount of theorizing can go 
counter to the paramount necessity for this country to have at least 
undoubted numerical superiority in every kind of craft, for the 
modern elements of naval warfare—steam, armour, ram, gunnery, 
and torpedoes—have altered all the conditions in which our 
traditional maritime supremacy was established, and the conduct 
of future naval battles is still a matter of speculation. 

With reference to the coast defences actually existing, although 
it is true that our mili harbours are fortified, their armaments. 
might be developed with advantage. Protection, moreover, is. 
practically limited to military ports, for the t measures 
teken for the security of commercial harbours, ship-building yards, 
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and ports of secondary importance, where a landing might ad- 
ny be effected, a which might easily serve as bases 
of operation for the enemy, cannot even be regarded as an apology 
for coast defence as it should exist in modern days. 

Thirdly, it is obvious that in times of serious difficulty with our 
neighbours the bulk of the regular army, already barely sufficient 
for its ubiquitous duties, would be absorbed by the pressing 
requirements of India, the Mediterranean stations, and in forming 
nuclei of professional soldiers for the garrisons of our important 
fortified oon, harbours, and coaling stations all over the world. 
In consequence a very small portion only would remain available 
for home garrison and field operations. The brunt of the actual 
work of opposing the enemy would fall on the auxiliaries. 

Of course many defects could be made good by intense activity 
as soon as the political horizon begins to look really threatening ; 
but to reckon on this would be wilfully to prepare the way for 
fresh expensive panics. Moreover, hasty preparation is proverbi- 
ally bad preparation. A race in active armaments between adver- 
saries, one of whom is very perfectly organized for war from the 
start, has every chance of ending disadvantageously for the other. 
With this topic the all ged impossibility of disembarking large 
forces and the theory of the immense military advantages of an 
insular position may be disposed of. 

In these days of rapid steamships concentration upon any given 

int is, if anything, a much easier and simpler task than on land. 

barkation can take place in many harbours at once, under 
sealed orders. Disembarkation under the protection of fire from 
naval guns on any open point of our coast is a performance the 
feasibility of which is universally recognized. All that is required 
is the command of the Channel, even for a very short time. 
Besides, our very insular position may be the cause of our not 
being able to oppose invasion from the outset, as it leaves a wide 
choice of points for descent, instead of the few and well-known 
which alone are available in Continental frontiers. It 
as also the source of a danger unknown in Continental areas—that 
of blockade with a view to cutting supplies, intercepting electric 
and other communications, &c. 

Besides the possibility of invasion, there is, then, also that of 
blockade. A stronghold which it is not advisable to attempt taking 
by storm can ultimately be starved into submission, and this 
aight be Engiand’s fate should she ever lose the command of the 
sea only for a few weeks. It is, indeed, a contingency which many 
who shrink from advocating whole measures maintain should be 
the only one provided against. Unfortunately there is no reason 
why both methods of treatment should not be used simultaneously 
against us, but rather every probability that they would. 

The shortest way, moreover, to provide for the contingency is 

‘bie for its all-important work 
on the high seas, by the proper utilization of land forces for 
of coast defence. On this score the most urgent need is 
that of a definite and workable scheme—one which would enable 
each branch of our localized forces to do its work as part of a 
whole. Much wanted, besides, is a system of coast defence tactics, 
a subject which, depending as it does on so many elements hitherto 
untried, has of necessity been treated chiefly from the specialist's 
point of view. Such a work, should we ever see it undertaken by 
either of our Intelligence Departments, might perhaps inaugurate 
weal and concerted measures of organization. 


CONCERTS. 


HE fifth Richter concert at St. James's Hall took place on 
Monday evening, and contained two interesting pieces—a 
Symphony in F, by C, Hubert H. Parry, and Symphonic Varia- 
tions, by M. Dvorak, the latter already heard once this season. It 
is, however, a work which gains each time it is performed, as the 
melody becomes more familiar to the ear. The well-fugued finale 
was excellently played and won hearty applause. ‘he Parry 
Symphony, originally composed for the Cambridge Musical Society, 
is an ambitious production of immoderate length. It is in every 
way scholarly, but it must be confessed to be a little dull. The 
third andante moderato movement is by far the best, and gained for 
its composer an enthusiastic “call.” We have very few native 
musicians of Dr. Parry’s learning and value, and their compositions 
merit encouragement from genuine musicians, even if they are 
never likely to prove popular with the masses. The day may 
¢come when the qualities necessary to charm the general public 
will be added to those which deserve the attention of the learned. 
At Prince’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon a new violinist, Mr. 
Frank Arnold, made his appearance in conjunction with Mr. 
ey Lohr, pianist. Mr. Arnold is a very young man, and has 
& very great future before him. He played with skill, and with 
much taste and feeling, Beethoven's superb sonata in A, Op. 47, 
and, with great charm, two solos—one a Cavatina by Harvey Lohr, 
and another Polonaise in G, by Laub. Mr. Libr is a skilled 
Pianist, rather cold and colourless, but of sure and certain touch 
and time. Miss Marian Mackenzie, who has a fine voice and 
ow style, did herself credit by her rendering of “In questa 
‘omba,” and of Cowen’s “ Because.” The violoncellist was Mr. 
Stern, who is an excellent artist. The programme, which 
‘Included works of Chopin, Liszt, and Lohr, was interesting, and 
ately not too long. 


CONSERVATISM AND ITS ORGANIZATION. 
Ill. 


bing subject we now intend to consider is the constitution and 
duties of the central authority that controls the organization 
of the party. In dealing with this question we shall make no 
reference to organization within the Houses of Parliament, but 
shall exclusively treat of organization as it affects the whole body 
of the Conservative party throughout the country. The first 
ee to consider is, Who ought to have the supreme controi? 

Ve take it that everybody will agree that the leader of the House 
of Commons and the leader of the House of Lords should jointly 
exercise this authority, But these two have so many duties to 
perform that they are unable themselves thoroughly to supervise 
the organization, and therefore they must appoint other people to 
assist them. We believe that this is the method at present 
adopted by the Conservative party; but we wish to point out 
that, when this system is in use, care should be taken that the 
various local Conservative organizations should be informed who 
these people are, Otherwise reports get spread—-whether truly or 
falsely it is not for us to say—that the real control is in the hands 
of a clique who do not wish their names to be known. Looking 
at the considerable amount of patronage that is vested in the 
central authority, the faintest breath of such an accusation must 
inflict the most serious injury on the party. 

We are not recommending that this authority should be exer- 
cised by anybody in the nature of a Caucus, or that the controlling 
committee should be in any way elective, but we do emphatically 
say that no ground, however slight, for suspecting undue secresy 
should be given. 

One of the results of not knowing who are the managers of 
the party organization is that many suggestions from men who 
have spent their lives in the study of organization, and which 
might be very useful, are lost because people will not take the 
trouble to make them if they think it likely that their communica- 
tions will be shelved should they happen to contain any disagreeable 
truths. With an unknown committee of management it is im- 
possible to fix any responsibility on individuals; and the bulk of 
the party, when some serious error has been committed, can only 
vaguely grumble against the “system,” because they know that 
the leaders, especially when in oflice, cannot attend to or be re- 
sponsible for all the details of organization, and there is nobody, 
therefore, on whom the blame can be cast. 

Too much of the work that ought to be done by the central 
authority of the party is left to various irresponsible political 
bodies and clubs, It should be the duty of the central authority 
to keep a list of speakers available when required for meetings in 
the various constituencies, and, if necessary, to pay for their 
services, There would be no difficulty in finding a Jarge number 
of men who could speak well enough and would not ask for more 
than their bare railway expenses. This cannot be done, of course, 
unless the rank and file of the party are prepared to subscribe 
liberally for party purposes. 

Let us now consider some few of the duties that the central 
organizing authority of the party, and which for brevity’s sake 
we will call the central oflice, should perform. First, this office 
should carefully watch and encourage young men of ability who 
are desirous of speaking publicly with an ultimate view of 
getting into Parliament. And not only should this be done, but 
also, in some cases, candidates, if really desirable ones, should 
receive help towards paying their election expenses. 

The most important of all is that the central office should be 
continuously in direct communication with every local association 
in England, and should know exactly how the Conservatives 
stand in every constituency. This can only be done by keeping a 
staff of men to travel about and obtain information from the 
various local associations. In doing this the greatest care should 
be taken not to interfere in the smallest degree with the manage- 
ment of any association, as nothing is so much resented as dicta- 
tion from a central office. To carry out this scheme properly the 
men who are to visit the various associations must be selected for 
their tact and discretion, as their duties would be rather delicate. 
At the same time, the central office should always be prepared to 
give advice to any association, if requested, on any point of organi- 
zation. Men will be much more ready to take counsel with and 
be guided by the central office when they discover that it knows 
how Conservatives are workivg in the various constituencies ; and, 
besides this, the party generally will have greater faith in the 
soundness of Conservative organization. 

There is another very difficult duty that a central office has to 
perform, and that is, to say which of two or more rival associa- 
tions in a constituency should be recognized. Unfortunately it 
occasionally happens that two such bodies arise in one Parliamen- 
tary division, and, unless one of them can be made to amalgamate 
with the other, or to dissolve itself, endless mischief is done, and 
many good Conservatives will not support either, for fear of making 
a mistake and encouraging the wrong one. We need not further 
pursue the evils that arise from such a dissension in a con- 
stituency, as they are self-evident. The central ofiice in such cases 
should thoroughly investigate the facts, and should decide which 
is the correct association, and refuse to recognize any other. There 
is a great temptation to temporize under these circumstances, in 
the hope that time will solve the difficulty, but the mischief 
done would be much less if the central office would act firmly as 
soon as the matter is brought under its notice. Here, again, the 
more that is known beforehand at the central office about the 
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organization of the constituency in question, the more easily will a 
decision be arrived at, and the more likely is every one to abide by 
such decision, as people will feel that it is not arbitrarily given, 
‘but is the result of sound knowledge of what is requisite for the 
well-being of Conservatism in that electoral division, 

Asin local organizations, the greater portion of the work and the 
management of details in the central office will have to be left to the 
chief agent of the party and his staff, and therefore it is most im- 
portant that he should be not only an able organizer, but also a 
man of great tact, and one in whom those who consult him should 
shave perfect confidence. He really is the person who must arran, 
things, and who must be responsible for any error that may 
made. 

The central office will also have to arbitrate where two Con- 
servatives are standing for the same constituency, so as to prevent 
a split in the party. It is the only authority that can settle this 
ditiiculty, as the electoral division itself will probably be so 
divided, and such ill feeling will have arisen, that the supporters 
of the less powerful candidate will not listen to anything that 
‘may be resolved upon by a majority even of the electors. This, 
again, isa duty requiring a thorough knowledge of local politics, 
and needs great delicacy in performing. 

The importance of the thorough efficiency of the central office 
cannot be too much impressed on the Conservative party, and we 
fear that people are too prone to be apathetic on this subject 
because they will not take the trouble to ascertain what is being 
-done or what is being neglected. If Conservatives in general will 
not take suflicient interest in the central organization of the party, 
and inform those in authority as to what is going on, and point 
out whatever may be going wrong, it is impossible for even the 
most perfect central office to do its duty efficiently. At the same 
.time the central office must be willing to listen to such complaints, 
and not to despise hints because they come from some apparently 
insignificant source. It is the humble local worker who really sees 
-what is going on in a constituency, and who appreciates the 
mischief that is done to the Conservative cause by any weakness 
of or mistake in its organization, and it is chiefly through him 
that the central office can obtain information on these points. 

Thoroughly to consider and discuss this = of the central 
organization of the Conservative party would occupy more space 
than we are at liberty to devote to it. We can only repeat that, 
although what we have written may appear to be merely a 
collection of self-evident facts, yet for this very reason, unless 
‘frequently brought before the attention of the party and its 
managers, they are very likely to be forgotten and overlooked. 
Our desire has been not to find fault, but to make a few sugges- 
tions that perhaps may be thought worthy of consideration, and 
“may in some degree help to improve the organization of the party, 
‘and thereby further spread the principles and strengthen the cause 
of Conservatism throughout the United Kingdom, 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Ww: have already mentioned Mr. Hook's admirable landscape, 
“Tickling Trout” (583). In addition to it he sends three 
coast-marines, “* Fresh from the Waves” (292), Young Dreams ” 
(299), and “Searching the Crab-holes” .(772). Though they 
perhaps scarcely equal his best work of tormer years, such as 
“The Broken Oar” of last Academy, these pictures are all 
charmingly fresh and bright, as well as broadly and artistically 
effective. He has, moreover, to some extent modified the undue 
warmth in which he was accustomed to bathe his figures. Mr. 
Colin Hunter has done the same with a like advantage as part of 
that happy return to sincerity which we noticed last week. 
Indeed, the Academy must be congratulated upon several notable 
contributions to the landscape section which come from those 
-whom they have gathered to themselves. Mr. Henry Moore, 
though he sticks to the same aspects of nature, shows no weari- 
ness of observation, no tendency to make an empty formula of 
bis style. In “The Clearness after Rain” (659)—one of his 
richest schemes of deep, decorative blue—the shifting reflections 
on water, the lucid lower sky, and the multiplicity of distant 
waves have all been rendered with nice art, as well as with a 
large and powerful grasp of the true appearance of the scene. 
Mr. Boughton once more delights us with a display of that deli- 
«ate feeling for what is poetic in nature which originally secured 
him his reputatior. “ Dancing down the Hay” (64), a picture 
awhose main interest is a landscape one, has been treated half 
imaginatively, with the evident conviction that knowledge of an 
effect is chiefly useful to enable one to convey a sentiment grace- 
fully, pointedly, and with propriety. Mr. k. J. Gregory’s little 
picture, “ Marooned” (839), has something sincere about it, sug- 
gestive of a determination to realize to the full extent the impres- 
sion of nature. It would be unjust to mention the landscapes of 
other Academicians with the works of these few men without 
making some marked distinction, and yet praise of a sort is 
due to Messrs. MacWhirter and J. W. Oakes. Mr. Oakes 
has undertaken with courage the difficulty of a large-sized 
imitation of Turner in “ Hailstorm at the Devil's Bridge ” (186), 
and, though he has not been successful in constructing the scene, 
more especially the rocks, he has not been wanting in sympathy 
with the Turneresque conception of effect. Mr. MacWhirter has 


brought some much-needed thought and care to bear upon his 
work, of which “Edinburgh ” (223) is by far the most artistic 
specimen we have yet seen. Those who find the question an 
interesting one may decide whether Mr. Leader is more or less 
hard and wiry in detail than usual in “ A Sheepfold” (5r2) and 
“ The Smooth Severn Stream ” (496). F 

We have spoken of marine pictures, but without exhausting 
the subject. Mr. Napier Hemy’s “Smelt Net” (96) is in his 
usual manner, but fresher in colour, freer in treatment, and larger 
and more vigorous in handling than most of his former work. 
Mr. Edwin Ellis sends a bold and dashing piece of painting, “A. 
March Morning” (395), in which the main facts of sea, sky, and 
dark cliff are made effective, though perhaps with hardly 
sufficient delicacy of workmanship. “On the Dangerous 
Edge” (118) may be called one of Mr. Alfred W. Hunt's best 
achievements. It is not often that his elaboration is so harmless 
and his subtlety of colour so just in toneas on this occasion. Mr. 
Albert Goodwin's “Shipwreck; Sinbad the Sailor storing his 
Raft” (332), aspires to be accounted a work of imagination, but 
it ranks as no more than an effort of invention. The facts of a 
described incident have been put together, detail and circum- 
stance have been found, but no imaginative eye has seen the 
flaming sunset effect as a whole appearance, no presiding mind has 
grasped as one process its action on the objects revealed. 
Amongst works in which natural facts are disposed and arranged 
by the imagination in deference to some strong pervading senti- 
ment, we may mention Mr. Perey Belgrave’s “ Hail Twilight, 
Sovereign of one Peaceful Hour!” (559), and Mr. T. Hope 
McLachlan’s “Pool on the Moor” (181). Both have their 
faults, but neither of them sins through want of feeling. Mr.. 
McLachlan’s execution is vague and tumbled; Mr. Belgrave’s 
colour is somewhat brown and leathery, but his composition 
is noble, and the relation of the broad masses of sky and ground. 
has been truly observed and largely expressed. Another view 
of nature, tinged with poetry, comes from Mr. Mark Fisher, 
who has somewhat departed from his usual class of subject 
in this moonlight “Sheep crossing the Hillside” (628). More- 
over, the rich depth of its colour makes the picture one of the 
most decorative canvases in the show, as well as a poetic pre- 
sentment of a real effect. The refined sentiment of Mr. F. W. 
Jackson's “On the Seine” (897) comes rather from the beauty of 
his style than from avy romance in the matter expressed by ‘it. 
Manner, a foreign and strongly emphasized manner, counts for 
much indeed in this picture, though Mr. Jackson has happily 
avoided an exaggerated prominence of mere handling and that 
over-insistence on reeds and foreground objects which we dis- 
cussed last week. It is not surprising that the two extremes, 
ignorance and artificiality, should both damage the breadth and 
vigour of the presentation of truth. What one cares for most will 
appear with most force in a picture. If innumerable spots of 
detail all forcibly claim the attention, they will crowd out the per- 
ception of the general effect and inevitably produce spottiness and 
false relation ; so, if the stripes or squares of particular forms of 
handling occupy the mind, they will be insisted upon to the detri- 
ment of the tone of more important masses. Mr. Fitzjohn 
Brennan's “ When the Glow is in the West” (692) seems a parti- 
cularly bad example of hard reeds, worked in a mechanical 
pattern, and combined with a great deal of coarse, purple 
colour. Much better work by Messrs. Spenlove, T. H. Liddell, 
and one or two more, suffers from this kind of stiffness, as do 
pictures by Mr. Rouse and others whom we mentioned last week. 
On the other hand, reeds or grasses may be seen treated naturally 
as wavy masses by Mr. W. J. Laidlay in his striking and somo- 
what original composition, “ Where Wavelets die and Reeds 
abound ” (297), by Mr. J. Milne in his “Tay Backwater” (590), 
by Mr. Adrian Stokes in his singularly true and aérial, though 
dreary, “ Afternoon in February ” (985), by Mr. Anderson Hague 
in his well-arranged and effective “ Ripening Corn” (370), and 
by several others besides those we mentioned last week in this 
same connexion. Mr. Parton continues to work with his wonted 
grace and elegance. If he is not so conspicuous as usual, it results 
more from ap improvement in other painters than from any 
decadence on his part. His “Old Tree” (1030) is perhaps rather 
an advance, at least in colour, upon his work of last year. Mn 
Aubrey Hunt, another stylist, is well represented by a fresh and 
lively sketch, “An Estuary of the Rhine” (308). Miss Clara 
Montalba, with a little less respect for nature than these painters, 
nevertheless charms, like them, in virtue of an artistic manner. 
Her present work, “ Arrival of King Carnival: Venice” (540), 
glows with warm though rather conventional colour, based upon 
orange, gold, and cream tints, variously graduated. Mr. Joseph 
Farquharson, who has painted many snow scenes with some 
success, has followed the precedent he set himself last year, and 
contributes a thoroughly Southern scene. “ Under the Palm 
Trees ” (1040) easily convinces one of its close fidelity to nature in 
the drawing, in the rendering of local colour, and, what is of 
more consequence, in the organization of the general effect. Mr. 
W. L. Wyllie has not got over the tendency to falsely-heightened 
colour which spoils the truth of work intended to convey the aspect 
of nature. Thus we cannot entirely acquit “ In the Wind's Teeth ” 
(967) and “ King Coal ” (1046) of this fault, in spite of fine drawing 
and excellent expression of the character of objects. Mr. F. Murray 
sends something (841) resembling Mr. Wyllie’s work, but less 
invaded by uncalled-for rawness of colour. Several landscapes 
decidedly French in manner may be seen besides those we have 
already noticed ; and perhaps the most conspicuous of them all is 
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Mr. C. G. Morris's large “ Winter in Finisterre” (159). The 
picture may be decried as an exercise, somewhat dry and un- 
necessarily large; but the sincerity and subtlety of observation 
shown in it can hardly be overlooked. It consists of no mere 
empty show of handling, put forward without feeling for the effect 
illustrated or the objects depicted. Everything is carefully, even 
timidly, drawn, and so true is the rendering of texture and tone 
that it is almost impossible to mistake the ice for water. Mr. 
il’s work, “St. Paul’s and Ludgate Hill” (846) and “ The 
Bank ” (723), shows a true appreciation of the value of different 
spots of colour in a scheme of tone; but the colour and the ex- 
cessively neat handling suggest a view of London and its atmo- 
ere by far too trim and sunny, Mr. F. Hind, another painter 
under French influence, has done in the past much more delicate 
and subtle work than “ Evening in Venice” (823), and it is to be 
hoped will do it again. Mr. Picknell belongs to the number of 
those who paint in their own natural way, without the stamp of 
the manner of any school, and who give no other evidence of their 
foreign education than that artistic breadth of view which is 
happily becoming commoner in England. His “Toiler of the 
Sea” (547) shows us a man and boat, perhaps rather brown and 
enveloped without sufficient aérial refinement ; so that his powerful 
forest picture, “ Bleak December” (70), easily carries off the = 
both for strength and distinction. Good work of a broad realistic 
sort comes from Mr. G. Boyle with “ Flow, softly flow, by Lawn 
and Lea” (815), from Mr. Yeend King witha well-realized landscape 
and figure, “‘ Memories” (924), from Mr. W. T. Warrener with a 
sincerely studied snow effect, “ A Gatinais Courtyard in Winter” 
(953), from Mr. E. S. Calvert with a good evening study, 
« Lingering Light” (702), from Mr. V. Cabianca with a magni- 
ficent am of true yet decorative colour, “ Moonlight Venice” 
(82), from Mr. Bathgate with a clever open-air study, “The 
Rhubarb Field” (199), and from Mr. Wilkinson with a strong 
study, “ Morning” (274). Nor should we forget Mr. Alfred 
Parson's carefully manipulated orchard, “ When Nature painted 
all things gay” (202), one of the purchases of the Chantrey 
bequest. Mr. Ayrest Ingram in “The Harvest Moun” (997), 
Mr. A. K. Brown in “The Lagoon of the Clyde” (987), Mr. 
Niels Lund in “The Slumbering Lake” (448), and Mr. M. P. 
Lindner in “ Betwixt the Setting Sun and Rising Moon” (358) 
go in for something of the sentiment of romance with more or less 
of success, Messrs, Lindstrém, F. W. Loring, W. Rattray, J. 
White, V. Yglesias, J. Lavery, W. Bartlett, E. Bucknall, H. 
Gandy, R. W. Allan, and a few more send landscape of various 
kinds which will be found worthy of notice. 

As usual the collection of Water-colours at the Academy is 
inferior in interest, on the whole, to the exhibition at the 
Institute. By far the freest, most tive, and artistic of the 
open-air subjects, Mr. A. Melville’s “ Outer Court of a Mosque” 
(1088) at once claims the attention with its admirable sobriety 
of colouring, its cleverness of handling, and its direct simplicity 
of style. Mr. F. Dicksee’s “Othello” (1134), an excellent com- 
position aad an excellent piece of colour, seems about the best of 
the figure subjects. Good work, chiefly in landscape, comes from 
Messrs. W. L. Wyllie, Clem, Lambert, O. Rickatson, D. Green, 
Miss Hilda Montalba, and others. Mr. J. W. Muckley sends a 
finely-drawn and powerful study of “ Chrysanthemums” (1147) ; 
but it is a question whether his use of white in the wash does not 
interfere with the purity of the medium and the true and legitimate 
beauty of water-colour. 


THE AMBER HEART. 


[HE AMBER HEART is,as the programme states, a “ poetical 

fancy,” but it is unfortunately nothing more. There is a cer- 
tain amount of grace and charm in the slight original idea—the 
story of the trouble which befalls a maiden who wantonly throws 
away the amulet which kept her from the influence of love. But, 
excepting the situation at the end of the first act, there is nothing 
dramatic in the working out of this notion, nor is there any ima- 
gery or poetic fancy in the verses to redeem the dialogue, which 
iscommonplace. ‘The play is undoubtedly dull; also, it is at least 
one act too long. An exceptionally distinguished company of 
actors was collected to interpret Mr. Calmour’s sketch; but each 
one seemed oppressed by the artificiality and purposelessness of 
the work in which he was engaged. The only part of any interest 
in the piece is that of Ellaline, the eccentric heroine, artistically 
made the most of by Miss Ellen Terry, But even this accom- 
plished and fascinating actress, though charming, natural, and 
sympathetic throughout, could only find one opportunity for a 
real display of her full powers. This was towards the end 
of the second act in her parting with the perfidious poet. 
Miss Terry presented us with a really magnificent piece of acting, 
such as she not shown since she played a somewhat similar 
scerie in Olivia. Her complete change of manner on losing the 
talisman and again on recovering it was also a clever detail 
which would bave escaped a less subtle actress. 

, bohm Tree skilfully achieved a feat of histrionic 
gymnastics. He had a worse part to play than he has had for 
many years—that of a poet almost hysterical with self-admiration, 
and sentimental to the verge of being maudlin—a not untrue ty 
even in these days, and one out of which, had the exigencies of the 
play permitted _~ could have -made an excellent satirical cha- 
tacter-sketch, was, however, constrained to play it with 


seriousness end picturesqueness, and accordingly found little seope 
for the display of anything more than that versatility for which 
he is already famous. Ate. Willard was rather more kindly 
treated by the author. His part was sympathetic, and he de- 
served better lines. His principal fault was a singular modern- 
ness of tone—which occasionally suggested a dragoon at a fancy 
ball. This fault was, however, shared by almost every member 
of the company. Not one, with the exception, perhaps, of Mr. 
Kemble, had any idea of how blank verse should be delivered. 
Even the quality of the voices seemed to jar. Mr. Kemble, as 
Sir Simon Gamber, gave point to pointless lines; but no art can 
render amusing the garrulous old knights who are so often 
dragged into romantic medieval plays, in the vain hope of afford- 
ing comedy relief. No other impersonations call for special 
remark, excepting that of Miss Cissy Grahame, who was singu- 
larly unfitted for the part allotted to her. Although Mr, Oalmour 
wisely keeps back the date of his “poetical fancy,” we must 
question the chronological accuracy, or at all events suitability, 
of some of his similes and metaphors. There is a Hawley 
Smart flavour about such a phrase as “the sunken fence of 
matrimony,” which a character is invited to take his horse at and 
clear at one bound. The sentence is especially inapt in the mouth of 
a lady in an Iolanthe dress, as sunken fences or ha-has were un- 
known until the reign of George II. Again, Coranto takes time 
by a very long forelock when he invites Ellaline to trample 
through the standing corn and set snares for wild-fowl, which 
presumably would not visit them till winter set in. We should 
also be glad to know whence Ellaline evolved her notions of a 
rattlesnake at a period when America was yet undiscovered. On 
the other hand, we do not accuse Mr. Calmour of anachronisms, 
but compliment him on a lifelike touch when he makes his cha- 
racters occasionally employ phrases and figures of speech after- 
wards used—perhaps to better advantage—by William Shakspeare. 
This, no doubt, is intended as a sly hit at the dramatic coinci- 
dences of which we have heard so much in modern times, It is 
strange that Zhe Amber Heart should ever have been produced ; 
but it will be very strange indeed if it is ever played again, 


THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


E had occasion recently to direct public attention to a series 

of “ Penny Dreadfuls” now being issued by the Society 

for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and we felt it our duty to 
take exception, not merely to the common sensational character of 
the stories themselves, but also to the extremely vulgar covers in 
which they are issued. Since then we have received a letter from 
the Secretary of this excellent institution, informing us that the 
coarse and glaring chromolithographs to which we objected upon 
artistic and ethical grounds were specially selected by the Society 
as a means of luring the youth of our large towns into the paths 
of pure literature. Whether or not such a story as Saved by the 
Skin of his Teeth is pure literature we will not discuss at present, 
as we have already expressed our views on the literary value of 
the whole series; but we must very strongly protest against the 
idea that, to save our youth from the Scylla of vice, it is neces- 
sary to plunge them into the Charybdis of vulgarity. Between 
the bad art produced by good intentions and the bad art that 
ignorance produces there is absolutely no difference, except that, 
of the two, the former is the more deserving of censure. Nor 
can we imagine any more foolish method of improving the 
morals or elevating the taste of the community than to bind up 
specimens of pure literature—if we must call them so—in covers 
that are only suitable to the dime novel of the American corner- 
boy, or the Jubilee number of the London Police News. We 
have no doubt that the Society has been actuated by the most 
excellent motives in the course that it has chosen to adopt; but 
we would earnestly entreat its directors to issue no more coloured 


wrappers of this detestable kind. 


OPERA. 


by = past week has witnessed nothing new at three theatres 
devoted to opera. Mme. Albani at Covent Garden sang 
Lucia on Saturday for the first time this season, and gave her 
usual gentle impersonation of Donizetti's ill-fated heroine, going 
mad in the last act apparently for the purpose of introducing the 
most sanely executed of cadenze, with flute obbligato, imaginable. 
Seftor Gayarré, both as Gennaro and Edgardo, won immense aj 
= As the unfortunate son of Lucrezia Borgia (Mme, de Cepeda), 

sang “ Di pescator” charmingly ,and introduced “ Deserto in terra” 
from Donizetti's Don Sebastiano. His mezza voce is extremely 
sweet and most skilfully managed. Miss Russell repeated her 
success as Dinorah on Monday, and Mme. Scalchi gave an admir- 
able rendering of the beautiful aria of the goatherd. The next 
“ production” will be Guglielmo Tell, with Miss Russell as 
Mathilda; but in the meantime, on Saturday, Mme. Giulia 
Valda will a as Oscar in Un Bailo in Maschera. 

Colonel Mapleson must look to his laurels more seriously 
than he does at present if he really wishes his season at 


Her Majesty's to prosper. The first lyric theatre we pos- 
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sess requires, after its many misfortunes, a strong hand to 
pull it out of the depth into which a cruel fate—or rather 
much mis ment—has allowed it to fall, Perhaps, and 
let us hope so, Colonel Mapleson is acting on the old Italian 
‘principle that Chi va piano va sano, His initial performance of 
vucia on Saturday night served the purpose of introducing a 
débutante of some promise, Mlle, Jenny Broch, who has a prett; 
light soprano voice, exceedingly flexible, but not of exceptiona 
quality. She sings nicely and acts with intelligence. Faust was 
given on Tuesday for the first time. Mlle. Alma Fohstrom 
undertook the part of Margherita, and did herself thereby great 
credit. Each time this young lady appears in a new part she 
adds considerably to her reputation. Her voice is not won- 
derful, but it is fresh and sweet, and she evidently improves 
her method by study. Her acting is exceptionally , and 
in the great love scene of the third act she infused a tender- 
ness and passion into her impersonation which calls for the 
warmest approval. Although sadly hampered by the weakest 
imaginable stage-management in the church scene, she managed to 
lift what would have been otherwise ludicrous above the com- 
monplace. In this grand scene Mephistopheles 4 com Abramoff) 
‘was comically thrust, as it were, out of a sentry-box by the side 
of the church door; and his apparition was so clumsily contrived 
that, had it not been for his own presence of mind and dignity and 
Mlle. Fohstrom’s fine acting, much merriment would have marred 
the gravity of the situation: Signor Abramoff has a powerful 
voice, and acts, as the Italians say, “ discretamente ”—that is, he 
does not attempt too much, and discreetly steers clear of 
imitating the “ business” of his great predecessor M. Faure. 
He sang the famous serenade excellently. The Valentine of 
Signor Anna is a boisterous performance, for this singer 
has an abnormally powerful voice, which he forces until the 
vibrato becomes absolutely painful. In the curse scene he was 
eful, and throughout he acted in a thoroughly soldierly 
hion. Faust was given by Signor Oxilia, a new singer, 
who reminds one not a little of Signor Gayarré. He has the 
same method; sings piano very cleverly, and forte indiffe- 
rently. “ Salve dimora,” sung a bocca stretta, was well phrased, 
and most agreeably rendered, but the louder notes, emitted 
with force and tremolo, destroyed much of an otherwise most 
favourable impression. Mme. Trebelli, looking and acting to 
perfection the youth Siebel, stood out amid her surroundings 
as a great artist, perfect mistress alike of singing and lyric 
acting. It is needless to say that both her bal were sung 
to absolute perfection. The mise en scine was creditable, the 
chorus efficient, and the ballet indifferently costumed. The stage- 
management was so poor that Faust in the first scene was actually 
kept waiting a long time for Mephistopheles to be shot up 
through the trap. Signor Logheder, the conductor, com- 
manded his experienced band of musicians with much skill, but 
the time throughout appeared a trifle too quick. Boito’s 
Mefistofele was to have ua ay on Thursday last, but is 
tponed to Tuesday next. e are promised the Orfeo of 
luck and the Armida of Handel, as well as Fidelio and Leila, 


NIEBUHR ON THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 


ig appears that an unpublished letter of Niebuhr’s on Catholic 
Emancipation and the condition of Ireland generally, written 
in 1829 and addressed to Mr. Irving, at that time member for 
Bramber, has just been printed for private circulation. It is 
obvious that a peculiar value must attach to the opinion on the 
subject expressed by so distinguished a diplomatist, and one who 
took so keen an interest in the religious as well as the political 

uestions of the day. And it is moreover quite true, as the Zimes 
7) es, that his views on the relations of the British Govern- 
ment to the Irish Catholics derive an additional importance from 
the varied information he had acquired in his conduct of the 
elaborate negotiation of the Concordat between Prussia and the 
Holy See. Niebuhr was in his wer—& was no doubt a way of 
his own—a bit of a theologian as well as a diplomatist, and though 
a sturdy Protestant, he kept an open eye on matters ecclesiastical 
of all kinds, and was, if not always an appreciative, by no means 
an uninterested or simply unintelligent observer of contemporary 
Catholic affairs. And he professed and showed, as is well known, 
@ very special interest in English politics and English reli- 
gion. We may add that his remarks on Catholic Emancipation 
at the time bear out to a extent the comment made 
many years afterwards by an eminent statesman, who had taken 
an active part in promoting the measure, that “all the fools 
were on one side and all the wise men on the other, and 
the odd thing was that after all the fools turned out to be right.” 
It may be feared that, if either the English or the German poli- 
tician was living now, he would find still better reason for 
emphasizing that unpleasant conclusion, There is indeed only 
too much force in Niebubr’s opening observation—though Mr. 
Gladstone had not then unwittingly confirmed it—that English 
concessions to Ireland have never been properly timed—“ neither 
the Acts of 1782, or 1793, or 1795, nor the Union itself, which 
came too late.” “ From that period,” he goes on to say, “the 
danger of a hostile Irish Parliament was exchanged for the 
certainty that the majority of Irish representatives would be 


Catholics, if not immediately, at least in a very short time.” The 
calm foresight of inevitable events had, he considered, been 
wanting in all our constitutional provisions respecting Ireland, 
and he predicted—only too truly—that Parliament would agai 
fall into the same error, to be detected and deplored too 4 
Before going further we may premise a passing word on the dis- 
abilities and penal laws against Irish, and im a lesser degree against 
English Catholics, which Niebuhrof course did not approve, though 
he pointedly disclaimed all sympathy with O'Connell. The penal 
code was in many respects savage and odious enough, and deserved 
all, or nearly all, the brilliant invective flung at it by Sydney 
Smith, but it was not worse than the penal laws against Pro- 
testants in several Catholic States, and its relaxation began earlier, 
In France e.g. Huguenots were liable to death or to the galleys 
up to the accession of Louis XVI. And it must be further 
noticed—the point will be illustrated directly—that many staunch 
Roman Catholics declared the policy of the Pope and the Jesuits 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to be mainly responsible 
for these persecuting laws, inasmuch as they did their best to 
make Roman orthodoxy, both in appearance and in fact, incom- 

tible with civil allegiance. Thus, for instance, in a remarkable 
Sealy published at the close of the last century, by Sir Joha 
Throckmorton, comprising two Letters Addressed to the Catholic 
Clergy of England on the Appointment of ee ae which we 
shall have to refer in another connexion by-and-bye—this 
point is repeatedly insisted upon. He tells us in his pre 
face that the influence of “a foreign Power” was constantly 
exerted to prevent English Catholics from giving “the security 
required by their country,” and that “ the appellation of papistic 
party ” was justly bestowed on those who supported this line 
of policy. He complains again that “the Catholics were left 
exposed to persecuting sanguinary laws, and their consciences 
tormented by repeated mandates from Rome, because that Court 
refused to co-operate with the Government of the country in 
framing for them an oath of allegiance”; and he expressly extends 
the application of this remark to Ireland. Elsewhere he says 
still more pointedly that the tenet of unconditional submission to 
Rome met traitors of all who adopted it in Elizabeth's reign, 
prevented the whole body of Catholics from taking the oath of 
allegiance under James I., caused them under Charles I. to give up 
the denial of the deposing power, and after the Restoration pre- 
vented the Irish from signing the loyal Remonstrance; “ this 
principle in fine caused and perpetuate all the penal laws under 
which we have so long suffered.” There is a great deal more to the 
same effect in the volume. 

The title of Sir John’s book however recalls at once another 
and more practical matter, to which a good deal of space is given 
in Niebubr’s letter to Mr. Irving. His great object was to 
vindicate for his co-religionists the right to elect their own 
bishops independently of Rome, and—which is the point that 
specially concerns us here—it is clear from many passages 
that he would have had no objection to allowing the British 
Government, at least in Ireland, a voice or a veto in aes 
nominations. He even goes so far as to maintain that the eccle- 
siastical authority over the Established Church secured to the 
Crown by Act of Parliament is only what has always been 
exercised to the same extent by the Sovereigns of France and 
other Catholic countries, while it differs essentially from that 
formerly exercised in England by the Pope as not dealing with 
matters of a Pay! spiritual nature. Bishop Milner, against 
whom a great deal of Sir J. Throckmorton’s argument is avowedly 
directed, was strongly ames to any Government veto on epis- 
copal appointments, and this question, as our readers are probably 
aware, came prominently to the front in the discussion of Catholic 
Emancipation. It is interesting therefore to learn that so acute 
an observer as Niebuhr also attached a very high political im- 
portance to it. The effects of Emancipation on the Irish Catholics, 
and the possibility of coming to a ieeniiie arrangement with 
the Pope about the appointment of Irish bishops, occupy, we are 
told—the actual text is not before us—a considerable part of his 
letter. His own experience led him to believe that within certain 
limits a desirable agreement might be effected with the Court of 
Rome, and the question ap to him the more important 
because he foresaw the likelihood of disestablishment in the 
near future. “The Protestant Church of Ireland could 
not, he thought, be long maintained, and its tithes might be used 
in of oor It does not seem to have 
occurred to him that a very much better arrangement in every wa 
which was probably still feasible then and would certainly howd hoon 
accepted, we do not say gratefully—for gratitude, except in the 
“ political ” sense of the term, is not an Irish failing—but readily 
in the time of Pitt, was concurrent endowment. e@ most con- 
spicuous Irish prelate of the day, Dr. Doyle—better known at the 
time by his ordinary signature of “J.K.L.” from his see of 
Kildare and Leighlin—went further, and actually proposed in a 
published Letter to the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, father 
of the present Lord Ripon, “the union of the Churches,” 
Established and Roman Catholic, as “the points of agreement 
between them the few and not the most 
important,” an t would secure the peace and prosperit 
of Treland and her permanent allegiance to the throne. The letter 
will be found in Fitzpatrick’s Life and Times of Dr. Doyle; it was 
written in all good faith, and had the avowed sanction of his 
metropolitan, Archbishop Murray, and, as was reported, the tacit 


approval of Rome, We refer to it here chiefly in illustration of 
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the widely diverse tone and temper of leading Roman Catholic 
authorities in Ireland now and then. 
Bishop Doyle's Letter to Mr. Robinson (afterwards Lord Ripon) 
in 1824. About twelve years earlier had been pub- 
Hehed the Letters and Historical Address of Columbanus chev. 
Dr. O'Conor) on the Calamities Occasioned by Foreign Influence 
in the Nomination of Bishops to Irish Sees. Dr. O'Conor was a 
learned Irish priest, and he goes to a great extent over the same 
ground traversed some twenty years earlier by his English co- 
religionist, Sir J. Throckmorton, and like him argues strongly 
against Dr. Milner’s views. He insists that the hatred of Ire- 
Jand to England was not really due to religion or to the penal 
laws, which last were provoked by “a system of doctrines and 
tices contrary to those manifestly recommended by the Gospel 
and by the Christian Church.” He is very explicit in defending 
the rights of national Churches, and quotes a complaint of Irish 
Gatholics in 1648 of breach of faith on the part of the Pope, who 
had pledged himself that no Irish bishops should be appointed 
except “ by the Supreme Council of the Catholics in and, in 
virtue of the King’s right of nomination.” And among the de- 
tailed counsels to the Catholics of Ireland at the conclusion of his 
treatise occur the following:—“ that on condition of unqualified 
civil emancipation they put a final end to all foreign nomination to 
Irish Sees” ; that the Chapter of each diocese should elect three 
candidates, one of whom is to be chosen and confirmed by the Pro- 
vincial Synod ; and “ that the Chief Governor should have a nega- 
tive [veto], such as was granted to the Duke of Ormond by the 
Pope's Nancio in 1664.” Healso advised inter alia “ that the dues 
ol stipends of the Irish clergy be regulated by law.” In our 
own day there is far less need to dread “the foreign influence ” 
of the Papacy than the native influence of seditious ecclesiastics, 
who in the language of a formulary now obsolete “turn faith into 
faction and religion into rebellion,” but either danger would be 
best provided against by such a voice or veto in episcopal appoint- 
ments as leading spokesmen of the Irish hierarchy avowed them- 
selves quite willing to concede to our Government, and as Niebuhr 
very decidedly held that we ought to demand, as a condition of 
Catholic Emancipation. In respect to another serious difficulty, 
not of an ecclesiastical kind, Niebuhr also shows his keen pre- 
vision of the future. For Irish neta he recommended emi- 
gration, not to Canada, which he did not suppose would continue 
much longer a part of the British Empire, nor to the United 
States, “ which will soon be dangerous to you and dreadful to 
Europe,” but “ to a wine and wheat-growing colony to be formed 
in Mauritania by the beneficent destruction of the barbarous State 
of Morocco.” As a practical su ion this may be fantastic 
enough, but Niebuhr certainly did not exaggerate the evils of 
Trish emigration to Canada or the United States, nor did he err in 
considering that a very large emigration from Ireland would be in 
itself of great advantage, and indeed offered the only adequate 
remedy for the poverty of the country. But, keen as was 
Niebuhr’s discernment of the flaws of our Irish policy, and 
strongly as he insisted on the importance of our arranging a con- 
cordat with Rome about the appointment of Irish bishops, we 
may well doubt if he ever conjectured what is now seen to be 
the actual outcome of Emancipation, managed as it was. Ile 
would hardly have been prepared for the emergence of such ugly 
phenomena as bishops of the Croke and Walsh type, or priests 
who assiduously inculcate, with full episcopal sanction, the great 
precept of Christian charity—as that virtue is professed and 
practised in “the Isle of Saints”—that the sole duty Irish 
patriots owe to landlords and bailitis and other objectionable 
is, to bury them. That was a forecast not even included 
in the folly of “the fools” who proved after all to have been 


right. 


THE AMERICAN EXHIBITION. 


AS a result of individual enterprise, the Exhibition at Earl's 
Court may be considered remarkable, for it has been through- 
out unassisted by the Government of the United States. ‘The 
energy, however, of its able promoter, Mr. J. R. Whitley, has 
been crowned with success, and now that we have fine weather the 
“ Yankeries ” bids fair not only to prosper, but to take the place 
during this summer of the great Exhibitions at South Kensington 
of preceding years. The main building presents a very animated 
ann, and begins to rival the “ Wild West” in popularity. 

e Fine Art Gallery is well worth seeing, and, all things consi- 
dered, Mr. J. Sartain, who has collected and arranged it, has not 
laboured in vain, The quality of the pictures is, perhaps, not 
evenly d, but few are mediocre, and many are admirable. 
The series begins with several small but interesting works by 
Benjamin West, one of which, “ Hero and Leander,” is curious, if 
only as a contrast to the President's picture at the Academy on 
the same subject. In the “ Queen's Room” hangs a large paint- 
ing by Sully representing the Queen in her coronation robes, 
which is valuable as being the work of the first really distin- 
guished American artist. Her Majesty gave Mr. Sully several 
sittings for this portrait, which was taken a few weeks after the 
coronation. The pose of the figure is graceful and the colouring is 
particularly rich and glowing. Close to it hangs a smaller picture 
of the Queen as a very young woman, by the same artist, from the 
collection at Stafford House. There are a number of good por- 
traits in this room, among others two notably powerful heads of 
young women by Miss Emily Sartain, of Philadelphia, a lady who 


possesses in an exceptional degree a thorough knowledge of the 
technique of painting, and a fine sense of colour and effect. Miss 
Sarah Dobson, another Philadelphian lady, exhibits five or six la 
= ey on the opposite wall, which are in many ways remarka 
iss Dobson has evidently not shrunk from her work or neglected 
any means of acquiring a complete knowl of figure-drawing, 
and, in addition, she gives evidence of powerful imagination, origi- 
nality, and singular boldness of colouring. Her largest work, 
“‘ Moses on Mount Horeb,” is not a pleasant picture—it is essen- 
tially academic—but it has great merit. The “ Deborah” is 
finely drawn; and “ Adieu les Roses,” in which we see a beau- 
tiful girl in a Florentine dress leaning over a balcony with a 
bunch of chrysanthemums in her hand, is a work of considerable 
beauty. But the finest work of any po this distinguished 
artist is a frieze containing some hundred s figures in ical 
rments—when they wear any, which is not always—dancing. 
t seems that Miss Dobson intends to reproduce this admiral 
work, which is very spirited and graceful, on a large scale, and it 
will certainly gain much by her so doing. The large picture, 
measuring 38 feet by 16, of the “ Battle of Gettysburg,” by Mr. 
Rothermel, is one of those immense works which delight 
the people, probably on account of their size. It is essentially 
panoramic, and one turns with a feeling of relief from it to the 
ag me and pathetic picture entitled “ The End of a City Day,” 
by Henry Poore, hanging in the same room, which represents a 
ing over a bridge towards the close of a hot 
summer's day. To the left of it is a spirited sketch, by Moran, of 
muleteers going along a dusty road. The room beyond this con- 
tains a large model of that magnificent building, the Town Hall of 
the city of Philadelphia, and some capital water-colour drawings, 
—— and engravings, one or two, by Mr. Sartain, of much 
merit. American water-colour drawings, judging from the speci- 
mens shown here, follow rather the Roman school than our own, 
and are painted in a bolder style. Those by Mr. 0. S. Welles, 
representing scenes in England, are very clever sketches indeed. 
Students of natural history will be interested in the remarkable 
collection of trophies of animals contained in the large room 
devoted to them. The four or five art galleries to the right and 
left of it are full of paintings worthy of serious study. Whatever 
may be Mr. Bierstadt’s faults, and they are numerous, the large 
panoramic pictures which he sends at least give us a vivid idea 
of American scenery, and “A Storm in the y Mountains,” 
although theatrical in treatment, is nevertheless a tine and richly- 
coloured work. Mr. Humphrey Moore, in whose progress his 
master, Fortuny, took such an interest, sends three admirably 
painted pictures of a life, in which the artist has combined 
t delicacy of finish with a certain boldness of colour which 
is exceedingly decorative. The little pictures by Mr. Gaugengiol 
are almost as skilfully finished as any of those by his master, 
Meissonier. Mr. Healey’s portraits, of which there are about a 
dozen, are doubtless very good likenesses ; and there are one or two 
admirably painted, but the posing of the figures is strikingly un- 
picturesque. The portrait of Mr. H. M. Stanley, however, is a 
capital likeness of that distinguished traveller, and is altogether 
the best sample of Mr. Healey’s work in the Exhibition. The 
sculpture sent, considering the prominence of this art among the 
Americans, is not a but there are some charming 
works by Mr. W.G. Turner and one or two very good medallions. 
The Miniatures by Mr. H. Brown, which are contained in a case 
hanging close to Sully’s portrait of the Queen, are of extraordinary 
merit, quite equalling any of the finest of Thorburn’s, and only 
wanting a little more depth of colour to rival those of Isabey. 
Among the numerous exhibits in the Exhibition proper are 
several of great interest. The — are especially varied, 
many of them being novel, and belonging to the class which may 
well be described as “ time-saving.” Of preserves and pickles there 
is a very complete assortment, and the agricultural implements 
shown are exceedingly ingenious. The gardens attached to the 
Exhibition are now in perfect order, and are bright with flowers, 
and when illuminated in the evening are picturesque and 
pleasant. The Toboganning Slide and the Switch-back Railwa 
are always crowded, and doubtless those who enjoy rapi 
locomotion will find amusement in journeying to and fro upon 
these swift-going vehicles. The Panorama of New York, which 
is exhibited in a small house built for the are is interest- 
ing and well painted. It is by M. Bertholdi, the well-known 
French sculptor, whose gigantic statue of “ Liberty” stands at the 
entrance tothe harbour of New York. ‘To thoss who have never 
been to America, this panorama, which might have been executed 
on a larger scale with advantage, will be of interest; since it 
gives an excellent idea of the size and splendour of that aggre- 
gation of cities separated by the two great rivers, the Hudson and 
the East, which together form the metropolis of the New World. 
From this brief sketch of its numerous attractions it is easy to see 
that Mr. Whitley and his coadjutors have provided Londoners - 
with a resort for pleasant recreation, which combines a good deal 
of instruction with a proportionate amount of amusement, 


crowd of toilers 


TRADE PROSPECTS. 


HE Board of Trade Returns for May and for the first five. 
months of the year make it clear that the improvement in 


trade has received a check, In the latter part of last year the 
expectation was very general amongst business men that we 
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- should see this year a marked revival in trade. Already improve- 


ment had begun, and there were evidences in various directions 
that it would make rapid progress in the immediate future. U 
to the present, however, the expectation has not been realized. 
For the first five months of the year the value of the exports of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures was 86,975,449/., an 
increase over the corresponding period of last year of 2,149,763/., 
or @ little over 2} per cent.; but the five months of last year 
showed a decrease of 1,855,113/., or about 24 per cent. compared 
with the corresponding period of 1885. Consequently the value 
of the exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures 
during the five months just past is little higher than in the first 
five months of 1885. It will be in the recollection of our readers 
that the beginning of 1885 was a period of extreme depression, 
Prices had been falling for years; every industry in turn had 
suffered, and in every country there was depression. Yet, as 
we have just been showing, the value of the — this year 
is but little higher than those of that period of great depres- 
sion. It is true that there has been a fall of prices even 
since the beginning of 1885 in some commodities, and that 
a part of the explanation lies in the fact that the quantity 
of the exports has increased, but not their value. Still, the 
fact cannot be disputed that the quantities themselves have not 
increased so much as materially to augment the value. And 
another circumstance not altogether satisfactory is that the in- 
crease in value in May was less than the increase for the whole 
five months; was, in fact, proportionately not half so much. The 
value of the exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures 
in May was only 16,497,836/., an increase over May last year of 
no more than 196,814/., or less than 1} per cent. It would 
seem, then, that while the export trade throughout the whole five 
months has been disappointing, it was worse in May than in the 
previous four months. There is an explanation of this, as we 
shal] point out presently, which will show that the situation is 
not quite so bad as at first sight it looks; but, nevertheless, the 
fact is not very encouraging. Again, in May we find a very con- 
siderable falling off in the imports of the raw materials for textile 
manufactures, indicating that manufacturers in this branch of in- 
dustry do not look forward to a large expansion in the business. 
The falling off is mainly in raw cotton and raw wool, and appa- 
rently cotton and woollen manufacturers are not very hopeful as 
to the immediate future. It is true that the imports of late have 
been very large, which may explain the falling off last month. 
For the whole five months, for instance, there is an increase in the 
imports of raw materials for textile manufactures of over 
6} millions sterling. But for the five months there is a falling 
off in the imports of chemicals, in oils, in raw materials for 
sundry industries, and in miscellaneous articles. And when we 
turn to the imports generally we find that the value for May was 
27,921,321/., a decrease of 1,101,982/., or over 33 per cent.; but 
for the five months the value was 151,329,092/., an increase of 
about 63 per cent. Much of the falling off in the imports last 
month is in articles of food and drink and living animals, which is 
not entirely unsatisfactory; but for the five months there is the 
very considerable increase of about 4 millions sterling in the value 
of articles of food and drink imported and living animals. There 
is a falling off in tobacco, in chemicals, as already stated, and in 
oils. The evidence of the Board of Trade Returns is borne out 
and confirmed by the other statistics, which all go to show that, 
while trade is improving, the improvement is exceedingly slow, 
so slow as to be disappointing. 

How is the slowness of the improvement to be accounted for, 
bearing in mind that money is exceedingly cheap, that stocks in 
the hands of dealers of all kinds are small, and that the expecta- 
tion of those most pay sy to form an opinion was decided last 
year that we were on the eve of a marked revival? The explana- 
tion is that the fears of war which have prevailed since January 
have to a great extent paralysed = Had a great war 
broken out it is certain that there would have been a crisis on 
almost every money market in Europe. Consequently capitalists 
found it expedient to keep in hand very large funds, so as 
to meet whatever emergency might arise. Even the wealthiest 
bankers and those in the highest credit could not calculate before- 
hand what obligations they might have to meet. A European 
conflict such as was threatened might shake public confidence even 
in the best-established houses. Debtors, therefore, might be 
unable to fulfil their contracts, and capitalists might be called 
upon to remit immense sums abroad, or to take up obligations of 
various kinds. Hence there was not only an indisposition to 
engage in new enterprises, but there was a calling in of loans and 
a general accumulation of funds all over Europe. And another 
reason tended to bring about the same result. If a great European 
war had broken out there would have been borrowing on a vast 
scale, and financiers and bankers naturally desired to have their 
funds ready, so that they might be in a position to take advantage 
of the opportunities likely to be offered to them. Further, there 
‘was an unwillingness on the part of manufacturers to trust 
largely customers in countries likely to become the theatre of 
operations. For example, if war broken out between France 
and Germany, and if France were once more invaded, the 
Departments nearest Germany might have been quickly occupied, 
communications with the rest of the world might have been cut 
off, and even solvent men might have been unable to fulfil 
their obligations. Were victory to declare on the side of the 
Germans as emphatically as in 1870, and were Paris once 
more to be invested, it would have been cut off from com- 


munication; and those who remember 1870 and know what then 
followed were consequently chary in giving very large credits 
when it might be out of the power of the most honourable and 
most solvent to fulfil their obligations. Traders likewise in the 
countries likely to become the theatre of operations on their own 
part were equally anxious to limit their commitments, not knowi 
what might happen. This was the main cause of the slackening 
of the improvement, but it has been aided by other causes, 
Firstly, eae ery. of the Inter-State Commerce Act in the United 
States introduced confusion into the whole railway business of the 
Union, threw communications for a time out of order, and un- 
— put business out of gear. There were loud complaints 
or some time after the Act came into force that all business was 
disorganized, and that, unless a remedy was very quickly applied, 
the improvement in trade which had been making progress for 
over a year and a half, would be entirely stopped. The ill-effects 
of the Act appear now to have nearly worn themselves out; bu 
there have of late been strikes which have likewise had their 
effect. Still, the trade improvement in the United States has 
made further progress, and American purchases of our goods have 
been considerable. They have not been as large as was generally 
expected, for of twenty-three of the principal articles of export 
from this country to the United States the value of the shipments 
during the first five months of this year show an increase over 
those of last year of a little less than 10 per cent. For the month 
of May alone, however, the increase is nearly 21} percent. It 
would appear, therefore, that the check to improvement in the 
United States given by the Inter-State Commerce Act had in May 
almost —— ceased to operate, and that once more the 
purchases of British goods on American account are being made 
on a large scale. It is particularly to be noticed that there isa 
very marked improvement both for the month and for the five 
months in the American purchases of iron and steel. One other 
adverse influence is to be found in the over-speculation for a year 
past in cotton piece goods in India. The exports from this country 
to India had been steadily growing for a long time past. It would 
appear, indeed, that speculation has run riot, that the Indian 
markets have been glutted, and that in consequence the orders 
for shipment to India have fallen off. In May there is a very 
marked decrease in the — of cotton piece goods to India, and 
for the five months as a whole the — have been stationary. 
The important question now is, Will the trade improvement 
more rapidly in the immediate future, or is the check that 
been given so serious as to continue? We are inclined to 
think that the improvement will make more rapid progress in the 
remainder of the year, provided always that peace is maintained. 
If war were to break out—though the business community now 
disbelieves in war—there would at first be a very great dis- 
turbance; but soon the demand for the matériel of war would 
call into being special industries which would give a stimulus 
to the gen trade of the non-belligerent countries. But, 
if peace is preserved, we think there can be no serious doubt 
that the improvement will make more rapid progress. It is 
to be noted that paralysing as must always be the effect 
of serious fears of an imminent war on the scale that seemed 
likely a few months ago, yet the forces tending to improve 
trade were strong enough to counteract that influence and to 
continue the improvement. We have seen that all through the 
five months trade was better than in the first five months of 
last year, and was even slightly better than in the firat five 
months of 1885. As for the fact that May was less satisfactory 
than the preceding four months, it is to be borne in mind that 
what we have in the Board of Trade Returns is a record of the 
actual shipments and actual receipts of goods. Now, a consider- 
able time must necessarily elapse between the placing of an order 
and the actual shipment of goods. The war scare did not become 
acute until the end of January, but did not completely end until 
the formation of the new French Ministry. oem its effect 
would not be felt very much in the first two months of the year. 
The orders already placed would be fulfilled; gradually orders 
would fall off, and the later months would necessarily show the 
effects more clearly than the earlier months. The unsatisfactory 
nature of the exports in May, then, is not so serious a symptom as 
at first sight it might be thought. It only proves that then the 
full force of the war fears was felt. Now that those fears have 
in t measure passed away, the forces tending to improve trade 
ill have freer sway, and we may expect to find that, since they 
were strong enough to make e better in spite of war fears, 
they will make it still better now that those fears have become 
allayed. There are symptoms, too, that the economic condition 
of the United States is rapidly improving. It is possible, of 
course, that there may be a money crisis in the United States 
so severe as to check for some time the trade revival. That, 
however, is — likely, and, if there is no such collapse, 
then the rapid and extensive railway construction going on, the 
increase in production and the general augmented prosperity will 
add to American purchases of European goods, onl has increase 
the influences already working towards trade improvement. Cheap 
money again always tends to improve trade, and money is now ex- 
ceedingly cheap. Borrowers in good credit can have whatever ac- 
commodation they require on exceptionally favourable terms, And 
when this isso, and when confidence in peace returns, it can 
hardly be doubted that trade will improve. We may point out 
in addition that the opinion of the business community is more 
favourable than the statistics of trade. At the present moment 
we are inclined to think that the business opinion is better than 
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the business statistics, for this reason, that the statistics only tell 
us what has already been done, while the opinion is formed from 
a knowledge of what is about to be done. Bankers and capitalists, 
for example, hear in advance of preparations being made for new 
enterprises of all kinds. Manufacturers, again, form their opinion 
from inquiries being made of them, and from the orders actually 

ced. Therefore, the opinion of the business community under 
conditions like the present is likely to be a more correct index to 
the immediate future than the most carefully and widely-collected 
statistics 


IN THE TWO HOUSES. 


HE House of Lords met after the recess for an hour on 

Thursday, passed the Hyde Park Corner Bili, and put off a 
Smoke Abatement Bill. The House of Commons resumed the 
busy idleness which it calls work last Monday. It has now sat 
for four months of the six which make up an ordinary Session, 
and the positive result of its labours is practically ni’. This 
fact justities the decisive measure announced by Mr. Smith 
early on Tuesday morning. Before the Whitsun recess, it had 
passed one Procedure resolution, and in Committee had got 
through the first two clauses of the Crimes Bill—that authorizing 
the institution of a preliminary inquiry into crimes by a resident 
magistrate, even when no person may be specifically charged, and 
that extending the powers of courts of summary jurisdiction, 
If, as a poetical moralist much admired by our great-grand- 
fathers, and more especially by our great-grandmothers, declared, 
“Time destroyed is suicide, where more than blood is spilt,” 
the House of Commons is an assembly of felones de se, Mr. 
Gladstone, especially, will deserve a conspicuous place in that 
quarter of the Inferno which Dante reserves for those who 
have sacrilegiously taken their own lives. Mr. Gladstone, it 
is true, affects wonderful indignation when he is charged with 
obstruction. As the ghost of the murdered time of the House 
of Commons rises before him, he explains, as Macbeth did, 
when Banquo’s spectre accepted the invitation to dinner given to 
the living Banquo, “ Thou canst not say I did it.” It is true that 
he has hired, not two or three, but a whole of murderers: 
still the old Parliamentary hand, he flatters himself, was not seen 
in the business, He can prove an alibi; he was at Dollis Hill. 
In this as in other respects, Mr. Gladstone has taken a lesson from 
Mr. Parnell, and has found out the convenience of Parliamentary 
absenteeism. Mr. Parnell has had during the present Session pro- 
bably a sufficient reason in weak health for his slack attendance 
in the House of Commons; and Mr. Gladstone's years would 
excuse & more systematic seclusion than he practises. But as im 
physics so in politics, forces can operate at a distance, and if it 
were Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell’s aim to expedite business 
instead of hindering it, they could do so very effectually. Their 
authoritative mandate would be enough. 

Mr. Gladstone is not content with pretending to be personally 
innocent of obstruction. He denies that there has been any 
obstruction at all. He tries to persuade Banquo’s ghost that 
Banquo has not been murdered, and that he is still alive and 
well. Mr, Gladstone reasons the matter out with a coolness and a 
disregard of notorious facts and the essential nature of things which 
it is describing by « very indulgent adjective to call audacious. 
A minority, he says, cannot obstruct, because Parliamentary power 
is in the hands of the majority. It follows that Parliamentary 
obstruction is acrime by its own nature impossible of commission. 
Mr. Gladstone has used this argument out-of-doors, He thought 
it good enough for gallant little Wales, Ifhe had employed it in 
the House of Commons he might justifiably have been told by the 
Speaker or the Chairman of Committees that he was trifling with 
the time of the House, and, in the case of his persistence, he 
might have been requested to resume his seat. Mr. Gladstone 
might just as well argue that a Parliamentary minority cannot 

pose. Obstruction is the degraded form of opposition, and, so 
far from being impossible to a minority, can be practised by it 
only. A Parliamentary majority does not obstruct, it defeats. 
Mr. Gladstone has over and over again urged that the Closure and 
other violent reforms of Procedure were necessary to restore to the 
majority its control over public business and the time of the 
House, and to wrest the power of wasting the one and hindering 
the other from an obstinate minority. But Mr. Gladstone seems 
to have become absolutely indifferent to the moral and intellectual 


* character of his own statements. He seems careless of the- 


impression he makes on men whose respect he once valued. Mr. 


- John Morley quoted the other day an eulogium which Mr. Mill 


sed on Mr. Gladstone when Mr. Mill was comparatively new to 

r. Gladstone and to Parliamentary life. But Mr. Mill, as Mr. 
Morley may easily learn, if he does not already know, afterwards 
seriously modified his opinion of Mr. Gladstone, and came to a 


' conclusion about him not wholly unlike that which Mr. Carlyle 


has expressed in words which will be remembered as long as 
Mr. Gladstone is remembered, words which give an image as 
phic as that of a character in Clarendon. Mr. Carlyle, as is 
wont, was extravagant and unjust. His picture is all shades. 
He did not recognize the nobler elements in Mr. Gladstone's 


_ Rature, which for a long time held their own, and more than 


their own, against the besetting weaknesses which have now 
usurped the das at his strength. It is charitable to believe that 
the aberrations of Mr. Gladstone's later years would most properly 


— 


be discussed in a pathological treatise De Senectute. They are 
a subject suitable rather to an article in the Lancet than an article 
in the Zimes, Macklin acted Shylock when, in his own belief at 
least, he was a hundred years of age. The feat was wonderful, 
but it was not pleasant. Mr. Gladstone's Parliamentary per- 
formances recall it, 

It is satisfactory to observe that Sir William Harcourt and Mr, 
Parnell have become sensible, if not of the iniquity of the tactics 
pursued by the Opposition, yet of the public disgust at those 
tactics. They have joined in requesting members to withdraw all 
but vital or important amendments to the remaining clauses of the 
Crimes Bill. Mr. John Morley, who was Mr. Parnell’s Chief 
Secretary for Ireland quite as much as Mr. Gladstone's, has gone 
over the Notice Paper with his Irish leader, striking out amend- 
ments on which they do not think it necessary to insist. Their 
action was superfluous and not very straightforward. They had 
a foreknowledge of Mr. Smith’s intention to move the reporting 
of the Bill at a definite date. On Tuesday the Committee managed 
to get through the third clause of the Crimes Bill, empowering the 
reference of certain offences committed in a proclaimed district to 
a special jury, An amendment by Mr. Healy enabling a prisoner 
to be tried if he so desired it before a judge without a jury was 
defeated. His suggestion has its merits; but, as the action of the 
Irish judges on Mr. Gladstone's measure abolishing trial by jury 
in Ireland in certain cases showed, it might have failed in its 
operations through the reluctance of a judge to undertake the office. 
On Wednesday and Thursday the Committee addressed itself to 
the fourth clause of the Bill, dealing with the change of place of 
trial—authorizing the removal of the venue to some other county 
in Ireland than that in which the offence was committed, or to 
England. An unnecessary preamble to the clause was unneces- 
sarily attacked by Mr, T. M. Healy, and unnecessarily insisted on 
by Mr. Balfour, and was retained on division. On Thursday 
the fourth clause was agreed to, Mr. Balfour withdrawing the 
subsection for the removal of certain prisoners to England for 
trial, He proposes to substitute for it a Bill creating for this pur- 
pose a Commission of Irish judges. The Irish judges protested 
against this enlargement of their functions in Mr. Gladstone's Act 
of 1882; but Mr. Balfour or a sense of duty may modify their 
views. The action of Mr. Smith, Mr. Courtney, and the Committee 
in applying the Closure, with which Mr. Healy has humorously 
“shut up” Mr. Smith himself, has made a certain degree of pro- 
gress possible; but at the present rate of advance an autumn and 
winter, and indeed an all-the-year-round, Session would be necessary. 
Mr. Smith gave notice early yesterday morning that at ten o'clock 
on Friday, June 17, if the Crimes Bill has not previously been 
reported, he will move that the questions and amendments already 

roposed, and the remaining clauses of the Bill be forthwith put 
by the Chairman, and the bill as amended reported to the House. 
This decisive step has not been taken too soon, We do not say 
that it ought to have been taken before. It was necessary to give 
faction and obstruction time and licence to display themselves 
before the country and, if Mr. Gladstone will allow us the ex- 
pression, the civilized world. 

The remaining business of the week admits of short record, 
In Committee of Supply on Monday the House of Commons, 
after long discussions on the administration of the Post Office and 
the telegraphic system, passed the votes for those services, The 
second reading of the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill gave Sir 
William Harcourt the opportunity of appearing in the character 
of virtuous frugality, dear to ex-Chancellors of the Exchequer, and 
lecturing his successor as a reckless spendthrift laying impious 
hands upon the Sinking Fund. The promised Committee on the 
Army and Navy Estimates was appointed, on which Lord 
Randolph Churchill wili have an opportunity of bringing his 
Wolverhampton doctrines to the test. A Bill enabling the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Company to raise a portion of their capital by 
the issue of preference shares was read a first time, and stands for 
the second reading. The Company still lacks four millions out 
of eight, and must have them before the sth of August if the 
project is to go on. 


THE STATE OF THE LONDON THEATRES, 
I 


Tue ALuAmpra, Tue Comepy, Tux Sr. James's, Drury Lang. 


HE late disaster at the Paris Opéra Comique has had the 
usual effect upon the British mind. A great many people 
have moralized upon it; possibly a few have stayed away from 
the theatres in consequence either of the catastrophe or the moral- 
izing; and one or two London managers have made a faint show 
of setting their houses in order. Further, something has been 
said about it at the Metropolitan Board of Works, and somebody 
has tried to put pressure on the Government to set about some 
legislation on the subject. The latter attempt, it need hardly be 
said, was a failure. Under our present political system an en- 
lightened Legislature cannot be expected to find time to attend 
to so small a matter as the safety of some twenty or thirty thou- 
sand Londoners every night. As far as we can see, the i 
of the Opéra Comique, like that of the Ring Theatre in Vienna, 
will leave things exactly where they were so far as the metropo- 
litan playgoer is concerned ; nevertheless, it is as well that he 
should realize the sort of risk he rans when he goes to the play. 
Dr. Percy has been explaining in the 7imes how it is that theatres 
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are specially liable to be burnt, and has told-us that the scenery 
and gas-dried woodwork of every London stage might blaze up 
like a heap of tow at any moment. We do not propose to dis- 
cuss the means he suggests for making theatres “‘ unburnable.” 
But, seeing that they are exceedingly burnable at present, it ma. 
be worth while to consider the various auditoria in some detai 
in order to estimate the chances of escape for the audience in case 
a conflagration should break out. It ought to be remembered 
that in theatrical fires most of the deaths are caused, not by burn- 
ing, but by suffocation, nervous shock, and the effects of the 
horrible struggle for life which is the result of a panic and blocked 
exits. It is the opinion of the Paris medical men that not a 
single m in the auditorium was burnt to death at the Opéra 
Comique. The victims died from exposure to the choking vapour, 
or they killed one another in the narrow In the Spital- 
fields and Sunderland disasters there was no fire to be responsible 
for the loss of life which ensued. At the opening of Mr. Chute’s 
new theatre at Bristol a few years ago there was not even an 
alarm of fire; nevertheless, a score or so of people were killed in 
trying, not to get out, but to make their way in. It would be a 
— thing if everything behind the scenes were rendered incom- 

ustible, according to Dr. Percy’s prescription; but it is much 
more important still that the front ot the house should be capable 
of being emptied in a few minutes without a murderous scrimmage. 
In that case, even if the theatre did catch fire, it is unlikely that 
there would be any great loss of life. 

What is required for the wholly safe theatre is easily stated. 
According to sanguine persons, a specimen will soon be on view in 
the town of Brussels, The theatre should be built as far as 
possible of stone and iron, cased with fire-brick, and all the wood- 
work should be coated with asbestos paint. The building should 
front streets or passages on all sides, and every part of the house 
should have a separate exit, leading directly to the pavement. At 
many of our theatres the passages from the stalls, galleries, and 
dress-circle embouch upon one another at the bottom of the main 
staircase —an ment admirably calculated to cause an im- 
penetrable block in the event of a panic. There should be 
humerous extra exits, with doors opening outwards, on the 
ground floor; and on the upper storeys there should be ample 
outside balconies with, if possible, ladders or light staircases lead- 
ing to the street. The great point is to provide plenty of alterna- 
tive modes of egress, so that there will be little likelihood of 
choking the vessel by trying to get all its contents through one 
narrow neck, Finally, the danger of sudden darkness should be 
guarded against. The lighting ought to be managed by means of 
electricity rather than gas; and in either case, a secon 
illumination should be provided by placing plenty of oil-lamps in 
all parts of the house, and especially in the passages, It may also 
be pointed out to certain managers that these lamps, not being in 
themselves ornamental articles, might as well be removed, if they 
are not left burning during the whole of every performance. 

Among the theatres which come nearest to the ideal standard 
is the great music-hall in Leicester Square. The Alhambra is in 
many respects the best-constructed playhouse in London. Built 
mainly of brick and iron, it has comparatively little woodwork 
and frippery in its interior. The stage, with all its adjuncts, is 
shut off from the auditorium by a thick partition pierced with 
passages which are provided with iron doors. The doors are left 

‘open while the performance is going on; but the doorways are 

by slight iron gratings which could be shattered without 
difficulty. If the fire or panic was “ in front,” these barriers would 
be forced, and an additional mode of exit would be furnished ; if 
the fire were behind the scenes, the fireproof doors would be 
closed—that is, supposing somebody had been instructed to see 
that this was done or had the presence of mind to do it without 
instructions. The galleries of the Alhambra are unusually wide, 
thanks to the exigencies of the “ promenade,” and the ground 
floor bristles with extra exits. Yet even in this unusually safe 
theatre there is room for improvement. There ought to be a 
balcony outside on a level with the upper galleries. Ample as 
are the staircases, they would hardly be sufficient to awa, 
the whole audience in a sudden stampede without a block whic 
might lead to a struggle. If there were an outside balcony, such 
as that at the adjacent Empire Theatre, many of the fugitives 
would make for this resting-place, where they might possibly 
be safe enough till help could be brought to them. Moreover, 
the Alhambra ought not to be dependent on a single system of 
lighting. The illumination is supplied solely by gas, and an 
explosion, or the destruction of the supply-pipe, or the action of 
some muddle-headed idiot, might Jeave the whole audience iu the 
dark, and render the extra exits and excellent fire-hose useless, 
A fair number of oil-lamps ought to be hung on the outsides and 
walls of the galleries and along the staircases and passages. 

This last is an improvement which might be adopted at two 
other theatres which in most respects leave comparatively little 
to be desired. Both the St. James's and the Comedy comply with 
several of the essential conditions which have been laid down, 
Neither, however, is entirely perfect. The little theatre in 
Panton Street enjoys an exceptionally favourable situation. It is 
practically open on three sides, and in case of fire the rescuing 
parties could get at it all round. There are windows opening on 
the street, on a level with the upper boxes, and the theatre is so 

- low that a jump might almost be risked from these without much 
danger. The dress-circle opens directly upon the main entrance 
. and could be emptied in a minute or two. Extra exits to the pit 
and stalls, which are below the level of the read, are wanted, and 
these, we imagine, might easily be constructed, at least on one 


side of the house. The importance of a subsidiary system of 
lighting has not been entirely overlooked by the Comedy manage- 
ment. As fires and panics are affairs of a moment, lamps which 
are not lighted are of no use atall. Mr. Beerbohm-Tree or Miss 
Melnotte should see that all their lamps are trimmed and burn- 
ing, and that a good many more of them are scattered over dif- 
ferent parts of the house, The same precaution would be ad- 
mirable at the St. James's, which is at present entirely at the 
mercy of gas, This theatre is to be commended for the abundance 
of its exits. .There is an extra passage from the stalls on a level 
with the ground, and the upper galleries communicate directly 
with the street by staircases which avoid the main entrance, 
From the upper boxes, or baleony—usually a very dangerous place 
—there are at least four alternative modes of escape, besides 
windows which could be easily reached by ladders from outside, 
But all these advantages might be neutralized by the fact that 
the doors leading to the street open inwards, There is a very 
steep and almost precipitate descent from the upper circle, which 
is terminated by two heavy and solid doors of this kind. If 
those doors once got closed by a rush from above, they 
would be held fast by a living mass heaped against them 
from above. It would take half a dozen men with axes to break 
them open; and long before that could be done the incidents of the 
Spitalfields Music Hall panic might have been repeated on the 
narrow stone staircase. ‘he straightness of the descent would be 
rather an advantage than otherwise if the doors opened outwards ; 
but as it is, it might be the source of a terrible catastrophe. 
There are obvious reasons why it is necessary for the entrance- 
doors—especially those leading to the cheaper parts of the house— 
to be capable of opening inwards; but they ought to be pro- 
vided with swinging hinges so as to yield before a rush from 
inside. In a case such as that we have mentioned at the 
St. James's, this precaution is specially necessary. 

Drury Lane is at once the largest and the most difficult to cure 
of the London fire-traps ; nor need it be said that it is almost im- 
possible for any given lessee to alter the construction of the 
theatre at his own expense. Few have any idea of the wonderful 
holding capacity of Drury Lane, and fewer still how dangerous 
this theatre is. This is more noticeable in the pit than any other 
ne of the house, and so packed is it, as a rule, that if the exit 

oor in the vestibule were suddenly unlocked, the pit audience 
would positively tumble back into the vestibule. It is unpleasant 
to think what might happen if Drury Lane were to catch fire on 
any night of the pantomime, or on any crowded night, con- 
sidering the construction of the building. 

Leaving the stalls on the Prompt side, you have to pass through 
a barrow, zig-zag passage, which is formed by a wooden parti- 
tion which divides the pit from the stalls—a partition which 


. would certainly give way in a panic, and block up the already too 


narrow passage through which half the 252 occupants of the stalls 
would have to pass. After this comes a short corridor, and then 
some nineteen very steep steps, down which the frightened crowd 
would be certain to fall. At the bottom of these stairs an army 
of stallites would encounter in a narrow tunnel another army of 
stallites escaping from the O. P. side. The fight that would take 

lace here between the two forces struggling for one narrow exit 
is not pleasant to contemplate. Presuming that any one managed 
to round this sharp corner, he would have to ascend a steep flight 
of stairs, and to encounter another panic-stricken crowd tearing 
down another steep flight of stairs from the grand circle. In 
the vestibule, which is reached by turning to the right, the army 
from the stalls and the army from the grand circle would encounter 
the three armies coming respectively from the first circle, balcony, 
and the extra dvor of the pit—if it were open. 

To gain the vestibule from the grand circle would be no easy 
task, although, to say nothing of the fact that the occupants 
would undoubtedly encounter some of the first-circlers, it is hard 
to imagine that a crowd could succeed in escaping from the 
boxed-up grand circle, in which there are but three doors, into 
the narrow passage, and could manage to squeeze through the 
narrow door; but, even if it did, it would have to run the risk of 
slipping down a flight of five steps, and then down a flight of 
some eighteen steps, and yet another flight of three steps, before 
it could hope to tind its way to the vestibule blocked by the 
escaping stallites. 

The tirst circle is even more us than the grand circle, as 
it is one flight higher, and the occupants would have to do battle 
for the stairs with the crowd from the balcony, as from opposite 
directions they would both be making for the same steep stone 
stairs, across which, on the dress-circle landing, they would find a 
strong iron gate. 

The balcony, which, like the grand and first circles, is boxed in 
with wood, has only five narrow doors, with a post in the 
centre of each to make them more narrow. Then comes a passage 
in which there is only one exit and entrance. 

There are supposed to be four exits to the amphitheatre, but 
as they all lead on to the same stairs, which are as narrow and 
as winding as an ordinary spiral staircase—there being no less 
than fourteen sharp turni they really amount to only two. 

Very much the same pre to the gallery and the stairs. 

It is our intention next week to deal with several other 
London theatres. The Lord Chamberlain’s annual inspection is 
as scandalous a farce as is the Board of Works’ so-called super- - 
vision ; and it is high time that the public was informed of the 
true state of affairs in relation to their places of amusement, 
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FATHER M‘GLYNN. 
(With Apologies to “ Father O? Flynn.”) 


OF pote though we offer a oes variety, 
ostly distinguished for larnin’ and piety 
Less than by zeal for uprooting society, 
Father M‘Glynn is the boss of them all. 
Here's a health to you, Father M‘Glynn ; 
More power to your elbow I hope you may win! 
Loudest of preachers, 
And first of the teachers 
Whose creed takes its features 
From Father John Ball. 


Divil a man or a Pope that can frighten um; 
No! and when Lao was afther invitin’ um 
Over to Rome, he’d have gone to enlighten um, 
Freely, but not to be laid on the shelf. 
Yes; I will venture to give ye me word 
Never the likes of his logic was heard. 
Archbishop Corrigan 
bene Oregon ; 
ure he'd, begorra ! 
Better himself. wad 


Haven't ye heard of that ruction delectable, 
When (it was “ nuts” to the classes “ respectable 
Father M‘Glynn found no diffrence detectable 
’Twixt a landlord's and a Land Leaguer's line ? 
“ What,” he exclaimed, “ are ye meanly content 
With ‘ Jewing’ down landlords some twenty per cent. ? 
Off wid your flummery! 
Out on your mummery !” 
Such was his summary 
Way wid O'’Brine, 


* Lansdowne and he are but birds of a feather, boys ; 
Take an’ compare them, I tell ye, together, boys; 
Is it a ha’porth’s consarn to us whether, boys, 
ro or landlords are winning the day, 
O'Brine believes Lansdowne owns Lansdowne’s own land, 
While we, glory be! me brave boys, understand 
That his and his neighbour's 
Ts all of it Labour's, 
And purpose, be jabers, 
To take ut away ?” 


Bravo! well said! Here’s a health to your riverence! 
Viewed by the light of that candid deliverance, 
Communists wearing their creed with a difference, 
Parnellite-fashion, look mightily small. 
Live long, then, O Father M‘Glynn, 
Such spurious stamps to the counter to pin, 
Scornfully flouting 
Their pestilent spouting, 
Who babble, while doubting 
The creed of John Ball. 


REVIEWS. 


THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE NEW WORLD.* 


He is a very interesting book, on a very interesting 
subject. But the subject is extremely obscure, and very 
far from clear is the method, if method it can be called, of the 
book. Without maps and illustrations it is not easy to give the 
reader an idea of M. Charnay’s explorations and of his ideas, 
These are entangled in the pages of a volume written more or less 
by piecemeal, in which the impressions of the traveller and exca- 
vator are mixed up with the doctrines of the savant. To have 
done himself justice M. Charnay should have written otherwise. 
It is not that he writes ill; he can be both picturesque and 
humorous, as when he finds that a man may give satisfaction as a 
sacristan without, therefore, attaining eminence as a cook. [His 
anecdotes about dinners in the desert—excellent dinners, too—are 
very good reading. The adventure of the beautiful cook, whom 
he took for the spirit of some princess of Chichimec, invites 
—— but had better be read with the context (p. 347). The 


iption of moonlight on Chichenitza, the dead planet shi 

on the dead city, might have suggested a similar description of 
Kér. But, while we take pleasure in all this, and believe that a 
passage in which ducks appear to smoke cigars almost as big as 
themselves is due to the translators, yet we regret the amount of 
space which might have been given to scientific matter. M. Charnay 
will please the readers of the circulating libraries, but a more 
strictly scientific work would have had more value. A compendious 
account of what the early Spanish writers tell us about the cities 
of Central America (with dates of writing in every case) might 
have formed the first chapter. Then we might have had a sum- 
mary of the few theories of the city builders, and of the antiquity 


* The Ancient Cities of the New World. By Désiré Charnay. Trans- 
4 by J. Sunino and Helen Conant. London: Chapman & all. 


of the ruins that deserve discussion. Then we might have had 
M. Charnay’s own pictures, c Be photographs, casts (done by a 
new process in paper), and M. Charnay’s own conclusions. No 
doubt industry may disengage most of these materials from the 
present work, but they lie all in a medley, among anecdotes of 
male and female’ cooks, Indians, Spaniards, mosquitoes, and the 
other diversions or consolations of travel. 

M. Charnay has been exploring America now and again for 
thirty years. He has been munificently aided by Mr. Lorillard, 
an American of wealth, who expends a portion of it in studies 
that, as a rule, interest his countrymen too little. M. Charnay’s 
general theory is that the Toltecs, a cultivated pre-Aztec people, 
are responsible for most of the civilization whose relics he enables 
us to admire. This theory, of course, deprives the cities of 
Palenque and Chichenitza of their fabled and fabulous antiquity. 
If M. Charnay is right, the towns are neither so ancient nor so 
mysterious as has been supposed—nay, most of them, if not all, 
were actually inhabited when the Spaniards came, The Toltecs, 
on this hypothesis, established themselves in the valley of Tula, 
dove their civilization on the high tablelands, then lost their 
empire, transmitted their arts to the people who dis 
them, and became missionaries of culture all through Central 
America. 

But who were the Toltecs? In M. Charnay’s map of their 
supposed migrations they come from the extreme East. Their 
“ prehistoric itinerary” starts from points on the Pacific coast. 
Thence they advance southward to Tula and Toluca (between 
these is the city of Mexico), and so set out on their oe 

rogress, everywhere building large and beautifully decora 

uildings, with figures and inscriptions in relief. So, who were 
the Toltecs? M. Charnay, very sensibly, thinks that the question 
of first origins “is an idle pursuit.” But we know the antiquity 
of the utmost Orient from long ago, and which of its civilizations 
resembles that of the so-called Toltecs? M, Charnay is reminded 
of Japan, China, and (in customs, language, sculpture, castes, and 
polity) of the Malays in Cambodia, Java, and Annam. He ought 
to know best, as he has examined the remains in situ, but hi 
illustrations do not strongly remind us of anything Oriental. 
An exception may be made (p. 440) in favour of an “idol in 
Lacandon temple.” “The attitude is placid and dignified, like 
a Buddha statue, the face crowned by an enormous head- 
dress, of peculiar style, presenting a fantastic head with a 
diadem medallions, topped by huge feathers like those on 
the columns at Tula and Chichenitza.” This has, indeed, an 
Oriental aspect; but then this is “unique of its kind.” That. 
there should be a tribe, Lacandon, in Central America, and a 
tribe, “ Lah-Canh-dong,” in Indo-China, proves no more than the 
presence of Creeks in America and Greeks in Europe, or of the 
name Maru for our planet Mars in New Zealand. As to the 
avalogy of the Cambodians building their huts on piles, while 
“the instinct of the Toltecs caused them to erect their edifices on. 
esplanades and pyramids,” the habit of building on piles is as far 
as possible from being peculiar to the Cambodians. Indeed, it has 
been well observed that “the first floor is a late addition to the 
house,” so common, all over the world, is building on piles. That 
the human figure in early sculpture should be less carefully treated 
than the rest of the designs is another universal incident in the 
evolution of art, and by no means peculiar to America or Cam- 
bodia or Assyria. Castes, again, in the sense of classes devoted to. 
religion, war, tillage, and commerce, are not necessarily Asiatic,. 
any more than Egyptian; they are likely to be found in every 
civilization at a certain stage of advancement. Two lap 

for superiors and the vulgar, may have existed in Java and in 
America. But the phenomenon is quite common; in Ireland and 
among the Eskimo it existed, with traces among Zulus and else- 
where; even in Greece, perhaps, judging from Homer's different 
speeches of gods and men, All these resemblances are human ; 
and we do not think that, even where they all coexist, they have 
any cumulative force in argument unless they are proved not to 
coexist elsewhere. Even the architectural analogies noted may 
well be casual. If this argument be correct, we are as much to 
seek as ever in knowledge of Toltec origins, 

When once we leave M. Charnay’s general ideas and enter on 
his work, the medley which its composition presents makes com- 

ition difficult. It was written in brief intervals of leisure, 

tween two expeditions, and is attractive enough but dis- 
jointed. Ilere we have remarks on cannibalism among the 
exophagous Aztecs, who did not eat each other during the siege. 
M. Charnay thinks they learned cannibalism from the Caraibs and 
Polynesian races of the Pacific. How came they in contact with 
Polynesians? Ilere, again, is a discussion of the instruments, 
hardened copper or stone, used by Aztec stonemasons, Llse- 
where is a very notable set of remarks on the toys with wheels 
found in Central America. Their existence is almost as good as 
proof that the people of the continent were not ignorant of 
wheeled vehicles, though sadly to seek for beasts of draught. 
Yet again, the various inscriptions in different characters are 
noticed, and there is much Eas in M, Charnay's theory 
that the people of Lorillard, for example, may have different 
forms of script for different purposes, as the ptians did. The 
most extraordi and artistic monument of all is on a lintel in 
Lorillard City. We cannot doubt that M. Charnay rightly in- 
— the kneeling figure dragging a cord through a hole 
in his own tongue as a penitent, busy with a self-intlicted tor- 
ture familiar to Mexico. The erect figure will be the confessor. 
The drawing of the hands is of astonishing excellence. The 
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stumpy proportions recall Greek art at the time of the Selinus 
A e accompanying inscriptions, like the sheep’s head in 


' Hittite, are “ difficult.” M Charnay’s notes on Mexican tennis 


and tennis-courts before the Spanish conquest are interesting. He 
has found what he believes to be one of the stone rings which 
answered to the grille. The game was played with an india- 
rubber ball, which was always volleyed. To hit it through the 
ring was such a triumph that the maker of the stroke is said to 
have been entitled to all the valuables of the spectators in the 
dedans. As the ring is 6 feet 5 inches in diameter, perhaps the 
feat was not so extremely difficult, despite the long odds laid 
against the striker. At Chichen M. Charnay found a tennis-court, 
or tlachua court, with one ring still in its place. The court was of 
two parallel walls, 30 feet high, at a distance of 98 feet from each 


- other. Torquemada gives an account of the game (M ta 


Indiana, II. xii.); there seem to have been no chases. C) 
whole affair was more like pallone than our tennis. 

Such are fragments taken at random from a book full of curious 
lore. The illustrations deserve high praise, and many of them 
give a good idea of these strange and beautiful palaces mouldering 
in the rapid growth of the forest trees. About the trees, by the 
way, M. Charnay noted that they develop rings in the wood at 
about the rate of one a month, not of one a year—a strong argu- 
ment against the belief in the vast antiquity of the cities—a belief 

y based on an incorrect computation of the age of the timber. 

e translation has a few slips and blemishes, but, on the whole, 
reads like a book originally written in English; and more can 
hardly be expected. That M. Charnay has discovered the origin 
of the civilized Toltecs, if Toltecs they were, we can hardly say ; 
but he has at least made it almost certain that the ruined cities 
were not very much older than the Spanish conquest, and that 
many of them were deserted on the approach of the Europeans. 
In a more systematic work a critical account of the early Spanish 
writers, wt g an estimate of the value of their evidence in each 
case, would have been desirable. But possibly M. Charnay may 
return to the subject, or Mr. Maudsley, one or two of whose 
photographs are oy vertex may besiege these buried cities with 
proper logical and historical appliances, 


CHANCE AND LUCK.* . 


A REALLY good discussion of “ chance and luck” by a man 
who combined metaphysical and mathematical faculty with 
practical knowledge of sport and games, and with plenty of 
mother-wit, would be a very interesting, and might be a very 
useful, thing. But we do not know that Mr. Proctor is quite the 
man to write it. The mathematical knowledge required he 
undoubtedly has, and he is not without some knowledge of 
gambling as a practical thing. But we do not think that he is a 
metaphysician, or even a a wy od his logic is very often at 
fault ; and, for a man who really knows a good many things, he 
is in the habit of taking curiously narrow views. These collected 
papers on Chance and Luck, therefore (we do not know the age 
of each, but some would appear to be quite recent, and one at 
least is certainly twenty years old), do not quite make up the ideal 
treatise on the subject. We have no fault to find with that part 
of Mr. Proctor’s treatment which is purely mathematical. He is 
valuable in his handling of “ martingales,” in his refutation of the 
incalculably mischievous doctrine, as it is commonly understood, 
of the “maturity of the chances,” and in one particular point he 
brings out the gambler’s danger in a way that, if not novel, is 
certainly not common. We do not know that we have anywhere 
seen put more clearly the most important fact that, though 
“luck” will certainly redress itself pretty evenly in the long run, 
the length of the run may be so great, and the aggregate sums 
ventured in consequence so large, that the mere difference be- 
tween complete and approximate redressing may be a very serious 
matter to the player. In other words, if you toss for sovereigns 
a million times, the difference between the turning up of heads 
and tails will be, per cent., very small, perhaps fractional; but 
then a fractional difference per cent. is, on a million, a _ deal 
of money. This, which is not quite a commonplace of the mathe- 
matics of gambiing, and other things, such as the constant and 
fatal fallacy about the “ next throw” and the influence of past 
throws on that next, Mr. Proctor puts clearly enough; and some 
of his demonstrations, such as that of the danger of certain 
popula kinds of Stock Exchange gambling and the like, are 
idedly useful. 

We are disappointed, however (or rather, knowing what we do 
of Mr. Proctor, we are not disappointed), to find that certain old 
fallacies of the mathematical expostulator with those who gamble 
are as rife as ever in Mr. Proctor’s work :—perhaps, owing to his 
well-known “ cocksureness,” and his constitutional inability to con- 
ceive that any one who differs with him can possibly be right, they 
are more rife than ever. To begin with, Mr. Proctor, like all the 
mere mathematicians whom we ever knew to discourse on the 
subject, appears to be under a delusion as to the actual meaning of 
the notion—the superstition if he likes—about “luck.” In vain 
he argues at different parts of his book that it is mathematically 
certain that some persons will in a certain series of chances win, 
while certain or rather uncertain others will lose. In vain he tells 
us that every gambling transaction—even a strictly fair one— 


* Chance and Luck. By Richard A. Proctor. London: Longmans & 
Co. 1887. 


‘* definitely reduces the value of a man’s available possessions.” In 
vain he points out that in no lottery and at no gaming-table is the 
chance given for a certain sum equal to the mathematical value 
of that chance, Most in vain of all does he talk gravely of 
“ fallacies and coincidences.” It would be possible, and it has 
done before now, for a man to accept (certain crudities of phrase 
apart) every one of Mr. Proctor’s principles, and yet to be a firm 
believer in luck and a confirmed gambler. Hé would argue some- 
what in this way :—“ My good sir, I don’t dispute a single one of 
your demonstrations. I know perfectly well that all you say is 
quite true; but, unluckily, it does not touch the matter. You 
admit ‘coincidences’; I believe that such coincidences are in 
the case of certain persons and certain things systematized in a 
manner which I can’t understand, which I admit (indeed which I 
stoutly maintain) to be extra-mathematical, and therefore not 
subject to your argument at all. You say that, of so many men, 
so many will probably win ten, fifteen, or even twenty times, 
running in a given series of chances. Very well. I say that some, 

rhaps not all, of those men will be lucky ?>men. I can’t prove 
it. You can’t disprove it. My belief and your demonstration are 
in different planes, and don’t touch each other.” In a less mys- 
tical order of thought Mr. Proctor certainly commits a fallacy 
(logically as great as any he exposes) in thinking that he scores any 
point by showing that, in the average lottery, even if fairly drawn, 
the subscriber is paying too much for his chance. The subscriber, 
unless he is an utter fool, knows that perfectly well. He is quite 
aware that nobody is likely, as a matter of business, to give a 
thousand pounds in prizes for a lottery of a thousand one-pound 
tickets, as, mathematically, he ought to do. But, if the man 
offers seven hundred and fifty pounds, what the subscriber says is 
this :—“ I know perfectly well that I am paying twenty shillings 
for what is mathematically worth fifteen. But when will the 
excellent nymph Mathesis give me a chance of winning seven 
hundred and fifty pounds at an outlay of one pound at all? I 
don’t care about the pound; I care a great deal about the seven 
hundred and fifty pounds, If there were a lottery next door 
which offered eight hundred or nine hundred, much more the full 
thousand, [I would take a ticket in that. But there isn’t.” In 
short, it is exactly the case of the famous musical boxes on Lake 
Ontario (where, by the way, musical boxes are probably plentiful 
enough now). The man who in the Strand, where he could buy a 
hundred at trade price, gave ten pounds for a five-pound box, 
would be a fool; the man who, on Lake Ontario, where there 
was only one, gave the ten pounds, would not, if he wanted 
the thing, be a fool at all. In the same way, if chances of 
growing immediately rich at a small cost were plentiful at mathe- 
matical odds, Mr. Proctor would be quite right in denouncing the 
folly of those who take them at other than mathematical odds. 
——w are not, and gambling to this extent is justified of her 
children. 

Again, Mr. Proctor (venturing into ground which is not his) 
stumbles, we think, heavily in trying to make out the immoralit 
of gambling per se. “One obtains from another that to whieh 
he has, strictly speaking, no right.” The “no right” of course 
begs the whole question. And the other argument, borrowed 
from Mr. Herbert Spencer, that “benefit received does not imply 
effort put forth,” is mere verbiage and rubbish. We are not for 
one moment arguing that gambling is not in many cases im- 
moral; but it is immoral, not as theft and murder are per se, but 
as a vast number of intrinsically indifferent actions are, according 
to the circumstances, If a man neglects his business for gambling, 
if he gambles with other folks’ money, or with money which ought to 
be applied to another purpose, or with a semblance of money which 
he has not got to pay when he loses, and so forth, he is unques- 
tionably doing an immoral act. And, if it is found that the 
temptation of gambling is such that many persons are led to be 
guilty of these immoral forms and accidents of it, the State may, 
no doubt, be justified in interfering. But to try to manufacture 
4 priori theories about “right,” about “ effort put forth,” and so 
on, in order to prove that, if two persons of sufficient means find a 
pleasure in making a bet or playing a game, they are guilty of an 
act immoral in itself, seems to us to be not only foolish, but in- 
tensely mischievous, There are many men, especially young men, 
who are quite acute a to see through this fallacy, but not 
acute enough to discern excuse of good intention in it, and 
who, perceiving that it is nonsense to call gambling per se 
immoral, will go on, if not to hold, at any rate to act as if they held, 
that all gambling is moral. “ Do not,” said a very clever man indeed 
once, “do not teach your little boy that it is wrong to read news- 
papers on Sunday. He will almost certainly discover that it is 
not wrong to read newspapers on Sunday ; and then it is but too 
likely that certain other things which you have taught him at the 
same time will go with a run.” Indeed, it would not be diffi- 
cult to point out not a few dangerous admissions of Mr. Proctor’s 
which are likely, owing to his faulty method, to encourage the 
very evil which he wishes to destroy. Thus he admits that in a 


-| certain case of “ fair” gaming, “though every single player would 
ruined, 


be almost certain to be some would be enormous gainers.” 
Exactly ; and what every gambler says to himself is, “Haye not 
T an equal chance with everybody of being one of these enormous 
ers?” Nor can Mr. Proctor gainsay him, though he may 
emonstrate how small the chance is. A much more fatal fallacy 
occurs in an attempt to stop up a weak place. Mr. Proctor, a 
very stark man when he chooses, will have it that to use know- 
in racing bets is fraudulent. But, says some one who knows: 

Mr. Proctor’s fondness for whist, is not the superiorly knowing 
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whist-player fraudulent? “No,” says Mr. Proctor, “ the skill of 
good whist-players is known, and if inferior players choose to 
play on equal terms, trusting in good luck to befriend them, they 

it at their own risk.” Precisely ; and so does the amateur 
bettor. It is surely ridiculous to say that any schoolboy or clerk 
is ignorant of the existence of “superior knowledge.” On the 
contrary, his one object is to obtain that superior knowledge for him- 
self. We do not say that this competition is a good thing; on the 
contrary, betting on races is, of all forms of gambling, except that 
of the Stock Exchange, the one for which we have least kindness, 
But it is as well known to every bettor that the man with whom 
he makes bets has done and will do all he can honestly (we are 
not now speaking of nobbling, or roping, or anything of that kind) 
to make sure of the probable success of the horse he backs, or the 
probable defeat of the horse he lays against, as it is known to the 
tiro in whist that there are better whist-players than himself, and 
that they will use their skill. 

For these and other reasons we do not think that Mr. Proctor 
has written, on the whole, a good book or one likely to do good. 
We own frankly that we doubt the possibility of any such book 
being written by any one who is not prepared to admit to the full 
the existence of “luck.” Such an admission will of itself give 
him a lever ten times longer and stronger than Mr. Proctor’s to 
prove the absurdity of attempting by martingales and calculations 
to circumvent what is essentially and er hypothesi uncircum- 
ventible. He will not try to argue that when Lord Croesus backs 
his bk. f. Flyaway against Sir Omnium Contango’s ch. g. Fugitive, 
or when Master Smith devotes one of his halfcrowns to the School 
Sweepstakes, either is doing an essentially immoral act, and he 
will be all the freer to point out that the aleatory pleasure, like 
other pleasures, has to be indulged sparingly and warily, and with 
strict regard to one’s own duties and otkers’ rights. He will not 
neglect, any more than he will exaggerate, the certain and obvious 
fact that a chance of uncertain gain makes a direct appeal to haman 
nature, and he will try, as all wise moral philosophers try, to 
regulate and refine, not to stifle and squash, the appetite. In so 
doing he will find Mr. Proctor’s mathematics not unfrequently 
useful to him, but he will recognize that, in gambling as in other 
things, z and y are not omnipotent. 


CUPID AND PSYCHE.* 


N the year of id One thousand five hundred and sixty-six 
Z there was published by Henry Wykes (also spelled Weekes) 
at the sign of the “Oliphante,” in Fleet Street, a volume with 
the following title—* The XI Bookes of the Golden Asse. Con- 
teining the Metamorphosie of Lucius Apuleius, enterlaced with 
sondrie pleasaunt and delectable Tales, with an excellent narratiue 
of the Mariage of Cupido and Psiches, set out in the iiii., v., and 
vi. Bookes. ‘Translated out of Latine into Englishe by William 
Adlington.” Other editions of this version were published 
between the years 1566 and 1639. Of William Adlington little 
appears to be known except that he was a member of Universit 
College, Oxford, from which place of learning he dates his dedi- 
cation to the Earl of Sussex on the twentieth of September, 1566, 
“Tf,” says Mr. Lang, cruelly, “he worked like most English 
translators of the time, he probably used the French version of 
1518 or of 1533.” This English version, however, whether from 
the French or from the Latin, is certainly that read by Shaks 

Mr. Andrew Lang has reproduced that part of the translation 
which contains the “ Mariage of Cupido and Psiches,” with an 
introduction of his own, and certain other embellishments of 
which we shall presently speak. As for the version itself, the 
perils and disasters which beset poor Psyche; her exposure ac- 
cording to the command of the Oracle, her marriage, the dreadful 
accident of the scalding oil:—“O rash and bold lampe, ye vile 
ministrie of loue, how durst thou be so bold as to burn the god 
of al fire? Whteas he invented thee to ye intent yt al louers 
might with more ioy passe the night in pleasure ”—her wanderings 
in search of her husband, her trials and troubles under the anger 
of Venus, and her final reception among the immortals, have 
surely never been told more delightfully, for those who rejoice in 
the English of the sixteenth century, than by William Adlington. 
Take, for example, the following from the concluding pages. 
Psyche has followed to the letter the instructions of the friendly 
tower, and has brought back the box containing, as Venus falsely 
assured her, a little of the beauty of Proserpina. Unfortunatel 
at the last moment she could not resist her curiosity, but, as is 
well known, opened the box :— 

she could percciue no beutie nor anything else, saue oncly an infernall 
and deadly sleepe, which immediatly inuaded all her members as soone as 
the boxe was uncouered, in such sort that she fel down upd the ground, and 
lay there as a sleeping corps. 

But Cupide being now healed of his wound and maladie, not able to 
endure the absence of Psyches, got him secretly out at a window of the 
chamber where hee was enclosed, and (receiuing his wings,) tooke his 
flighte towardes his louing wife, whom when hee had found, hee wiped away 
the sleepe from her face, and put it againe into the boxe, and awaked her 
With the tip of one of his arrowes, saying: O wretched caitife, behold thou 
werst welnigh perished againe, with the ouermuch curiositie, wel, go thou, 
and do thy message to my mother, and in the meane season, I wil prouide 


* The Most Pleasant and Delectable Tale of the Marriage of Cupid and 

¢. Done inte English by William Adlington, of University Col- 

lege, in Oxford. With a Discourse on the Fable by Andrew Lang, late of 
College, in Oxford, London: David Nutt. 1887. 


for al things accordinglie; wherewithal he tooke his flight into the aire, 
and Psyches brought her present to Venus. : 

Cupid being more & more in loue with Psyches, and fearing the displea- 
sure of his mother, did pearce into the heauens, and ariued before Jupiter 
to declare his cause: then Jupiter after that hee had eftsoones embraced 
him, gan say in this maner: O my welbeloued sonne, although thou hast 
not given due reuerence and honor vnto me as thou oughtest to do, but 
hast rather spoiled and wounded this my brest (whereby the lawes and 
order of the Elements and planets be disposed) with continual assaultes of 
Terren luxuri and against al lawes, and the discipline Julia, and the 
utility of the publike weale, in transforming my diuine beauty into ser- 
pents, fire, sauage beasts, birds, and into Bulles. Howbeit remembring ~ | 
modesty, and that I haue nourished thee with mine own proper hands, 
will doe and accomplish all thy desire, so that thou canst beware of spite- 
full and enuious persons. And if there be any excelleat maiden of comely 
beauty in the worlde, remember yet the benefit which 1 shal shewe vato 
thee by recompence of her loue towards me again. When he had spoken 
these words he commanded Mercury to cal all the Gods to counsell, and 
if any of the celestiall powers did faile of appearance he would bee 
condemned in ten thousand pounds: which sentence was such a terrour to 
al the goddesses, that the high Theatre was replenished. 


And then he tooke a pot of immortalitie, and said: Hold Psyches and 
drinke, to the end thou maist be immortal, and that Cupid may be thine 
euerlasting husband. By and by the great banket, and marriage feast was 
sumptuously prepared, Cupid sate down with his deare spouse betweene his 
armes: Juno likewise with Jupiter, and al the other Gods in order, 
Ganimedes filled the pot of Jupiter, and Bacchus serued the rest. Their 
drinke was Nectar, the wine of the Gods, Vulcanus prepared supper, the 
howers decked up the house with roses and other sweet smells, the graces 
threw about balme, the muses sang with sweet harmony, 4 tuned 
pleasantly to the Harpe, Venus danced finely: Satirus and Paniscus 
plaide on their pipes: and thus Psyches was married to Cupid and after 
she was deliuered of a child whi we cal Pleasure. 

This is very sweet and pléasant reading. Moreover, it is made 
much more pleasant by its setting, which is dainty and delicate, 
with good type on good paper, by the worthy decoration of designs 
by Mr. W. B. Richmond and Mr. Vereker Hamilton, and by a 

retty revival of the good old fashion of verses introductary. 

hey are written Kendall, Mr. J. W. Mackail, Mr. 
r. W. H. Pollock, and Mr. Lang himself. 
We venture to quote from Mr, Mackail’s poem the first and last 
stanza :— 


Once in a city of old 
Lived a king and a queen: 
These had three fair daughters, 
But the fairest of all was the third,— 
How, in the ages of gold, 
Where summer meadows were green, 
By welling of pastoral waters 
Did the story begin to be heard ? 
. . . . . 
Seventeen centuries more 
Have given their sands to the sum 
Of kings and queens passed over, 
And cities of long ago. 
And still to our ears as of yore 
The musical soft words come, 
Whose magic the earliest lover 
Knew, and the last will know. 


The book, however, will commend itself to more than those who 
love quaint old-English, and dainty verse and charming pictures, by 
reason of the learned and altogether admirable introduction by 
Mr. Lang himself. It is nothing less than an essay on the various 
forms and fortunes of the popular tales which, among various 
Aryan and non-Aryan nations, correspond more or less closely to 
the fable of Cupid and Psyche, in which, as Mr, Lang carefully 
points out, there is nothing but “ the names of the hero and heroine 
and of the gods to connect the legend with the higher mythology 
of the Olympian consistory.” The Cupid of Apuleius, far from 
being the world-making Eros moving over chaos and fashioning 
the egg of the universe, or the Eros which the m7 of Thespia 
worshipped in the shape of an unknown stone, is only the Invisible 
Bridegroom of so many household tales. In the marshalling of 
these popular tales from all quarters Mr. Lang lays down one or 
two postulates, as that if an American or an African conte be adduced 
as a parallel to a European conte, it need not be necessary that 
the two should correspond part by part; but it is necessary that 
there should be an essential correspondence of ideas and incidents. 
If the stories actually corresponded in sequence and incident, the 
presumption would be in favour of those who believe in borrowi 
of Méarchen by savages from Europeans, a theory which Mr, Lang 
dismisses with scant courtesy. What, then, he asks, are the 
essential incidents and ideas in the Cupid and Psyche story? He 
replies by an elaborate analysis of the whole story, setting forth 
the incidents, the tasks set by the angry stepmother, and the ideas 
in detail. They are as follows:— 

1. Incident of the youngest daughter whose beauty awakens jealousy. 

2. Marriage toa whe must not be 

S dlouppents when his pevbibition ts neglected. 

18a) Ts W 
ealousy of hus! *s mother, who sets 
pain of death if they are not accomplished. ” 
Tasks :— 
a. To sort out grains o ics from a 
b. To fetch a golden fleece. 
Done by oa of a reed. 
c. To fetch water of Styx. 
Dene by aid 
d. To visit Hell and bring a pyx, not to be opened. 
Done by aid of a 


This adventure includes: (a) Refusal to do in Hades things usually 


> 
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meritorious in folk-tales, namely, to assist men and animals in distress ; 
Ses In Hades Psyche is not to accept dinner, but to ask for a crust; nor 
she to sit down on a soft seat,—molliter assidere. 

7. Reconciliation with Cupid through his pity of heroine when punished 
for curiosity in opening pyx. 

In the fable these are the main incidents, and these, again, might be 
reduced in number to the following :— * 

1. Sisters jealous of the youngest child. 
otcon to a husband who is not to be seen, and his flight when 

upon, 
Jealousy of mother-in-law and her imposition of dangerous tasks. 

Visit to Hell. 

Punishment of curiosity. 

% Happy conclusion. 

f we consider these incidents attentively, we shall find in them the 
expression of the following ideas :— 

a, Elder sisters are apt to be jealous of a fortunate junior. 

4. In certain cases wives are not to look on husbands, who are usually 
of some spiritual race. 

c. Mothers-in-law are jealous of the beloved of their son. 

d, Enmity expresses itself in putting the hated person to do desperate or 
impossible feats; failure is to be punished by death. 

e. Animals can assist their favourites. 

J. Hell may be visited by the living under certain restrictions, such as 
not to eat the food of the dead. 

g. Curiosity (as in the forbidden room in the Barbe Bleue set of stories) 
severely punished, 

This is a tolerably exhaustive analysis. What follows is a 
masterly grouping of folk stories from every part of the habitable 
2 round this collection of essential ideas and incidents. Thus, 
uriosity leads to death. This is found with “ Hebrew, Greek, 
Red Indian, Ningpho, and Murri.”- Enmity puts the hated 
rsons to do desperate feats. Thus, David puts Uriah in the 
front; Jobates sends Bellerophon to kill the Chimwra; the Zulu 
old woman sends her son-in-law to bring the “ liver of an Ingogo ” ; 
and the Samoan Siati is treated like the Greek Jason. Again, 
the notion that a person may visit Hell and return again if he 
abstains from food is found among Finns, Ojibbeways, the Solomon 
Islanders, the Scotch, the Greeks, the Samoans, and the New 
Zealanders. The idea that animals—beasts, birds, and fishes— 
may help their friends is found everywhere. The North American 
tribes have their Manitous, the Australians their bears, the Lap 
their black cats. The wild duck helps the Ojibbeway, the fly 
helps the Zulu, the kangaroo helps the Australian, the wolf hel 
the Eskimo. Lastly, there is the strange injunction that the 
bride and bridegroom are not to look upon each other. This rule 
seems arbitrary and absurd. At first sight one would think that 
euch a an invention exclusively to this 
form of the story. But, Mr. Lang asks, “ Do we know any country 
among whom in any age a prohibition or taboo of this kind has 
actually existed? Stories reflect the ideas and manners of the 
people; and if a — taboo has anywhere placed absurd bars on 
the daily life of bride and bridegroom, that taboo will be reflected 
in story; and, if absurd laws of married page in stories, the 
——— rises that they once existed in fact.” Now Mr. 
g finds, in some form or other, the prohibition of bride and 
bridegroom to see each other all over the world—in Vedic India, 
South Africa, Timbuctoo, among the Yerubas, the Iroquois, the 
Spartans, the Andamanese, the Zulus, the Bulgarians, the Cir- 
cassians, the Danes, the Sicilians, and the Welsh; he quotes 
Herodotus, the Rig Veda, Mr. Ralston, M. Sebillot, and the story 
of Melusine. In other words, Mr. Lang has established, in oppo- 
sition to M. Cosquin’s theory that the origin of the story must be 
sought in India, the fact that all the essential ideas and incidents 
of the famous Cupid and hd story belong to the whole world 
and to every tribe whose folklore it has been possible to gather 
and torecord. A more interesting and — paper on the 
subject of Mérchen has never been written. here is the birth- 
oe of the story? Everywhere and nowhere, Is this a satis- 
tory reply? It is the only answer that can be given. In the 
words of the writer :— 

I am well aware that the suspense of judgment is unwelcome to many 
readers. The study of the fable of Cupid and Psyche offered here does no 
more than show that the elements of the tale are almost universally human, 
—in early conditions of society. There is no attempt to dogmatise as to 
the birthplace of the conte, we are not even certain that—like the gods of 
Greek myth and Mr. Gladstone—the conte has not had many birthplaces. 
Possibly men may some day discover some more definite tests than we can 
apply ; meanwhile, if we have the discomfort of suspense, we have also the 
nth Fa of hope. But we trust that the negative part, at least, of our 
—— is fairly valid. There is nothing peculiarly Indian in Cupid and 

eye 


GREEK ETYMOLOGY.* 


O attempt will here be made to estimate the value of the 

work done for Greek etymol by the illustrious and 
lamented Georg Ourtius or to determine the 
occupies in relation to the Jung-grammatisch School. The trans- 
lation—of which we may say that it deserves the fullest praise in 
every respect, and which was produced last year by Professor 
A. 5. Wilkins and Mr. E. B. England—is taken from the fifth 
and final edition, which was published at Leipzig in 1879. It is 
to be regretted that the list of books bearing upon the science of 


of Greek . By Georg Curtius, Professor in the 
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University of Leipzig. Fifth edition. Translated by Augustus Wilkins, 

itt.D., LL.D., Professor of Latin and Comparative Philology, and Edwin 
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ition which it. 


Greek etymology published in the last six eae contains the 
name of no English scholar except Mr. Wharton of Oxford. 
But this unfortunate deficiency is the sufficient justification of 
the present translators. Rightly or wrongly, they have re- 
frained from doing much beyond reproducing Curtius in an 
English form. It cannot be denied that they give solid reasons 
for this limitation of their work. The bulk of their two already 
heavy volumes would have been materially increased ; and they 
hint that their judgment on some of the later developments _ 
in philology is at present suspended. It will be seen that Curtius 
took the fullest cognizance of the views asserted by the younger 
philologists, and to no inconsiderable extent incorporated the 
results of their work in his own or modified his previous con- 
clusions so as to bring them into accord with subsequent know- 
ledge. Nothing is more striking about the final edition of the 
veteran scholar's work than the skill and tact with which he 
avoided making it a great polemical tract. Dealing at every turn 
with hotly-controverted questions, he contrived by the contagion 
of his own earnest sobriety and love of truth for its own sake to 
spread throughout his pages an atmosphere of philosophical calm. 
He makes a gentle protest in his preface against the youthful zeal 
which asserts too positively absolute and unvaried regularity in 
the laws of phonetic change, and intimates his preference for an 
exhaustive investigation of particulars over the insistence upon “a 
few principles barely stated and not proved.” But his concessions 
are neither few nor unimportant. : 

The bulk and arrangement of the Fifth Edition are but slightly 
different from those of its predecessor. But a careful comparison 
of the two editions, section by section, bears out the author's 
statement :—“ It will be hard to find a page which does not contain 
some alteration.” This may be illustrated by a few exam 
taken almost at hazard. On page 56 of Vol. I. a footnote is 
added on what the author calls Zulaut or Vocal-Steigerung. In 
another place the note is omitted which began “ Pott's objections 
to this view are of no great weight.” On the process of Nasalization 
we find many small modifications of previous statements. On 
page 483 (§ 608) of Vol. I. a considerable insertion has been 


The most important changes have been made in Book ITI. 
which deals with the “i representation of sounds.” Even 
to indicate the most significant examples iies beyond the scope 
of this article. It is enough to say that the student who ne- 
glects his Curtius as an etymologist already superseded will 
not find himself to be in advance of the times, but a long 
way behind. Of the smaller cha in Book IIT. some idea 
=. gained by comparing p. 70, Vol. II., of the Fifth Edition 
with its former a Referring to Tobler (Zeitschr. fiir 
Volkerpsych. i. 366) on the identification of the root éx, ér with 
the root ak (in which case the eye would have got its name 
from its keenness), Curtius remarks that we can detect the in- 
admissibility of this theory by the difference between the two k's, 
“To be , to penetrate, is ak; to see is ak.” Again, the next 
example under head of Labialism is omitted because, “ after 
the investigations of Fick, i.* 16, 801, and Pott, W. v. 205, on 
the subject of dd-s and sicu-s, it is doubtful whether these words 
are identical.” It has been remarked, perhaps humorously, that 
some theories are too outrageous for any man to adopt except 
philosopher engaged in an argument. The final work of Georg 
Ourtius proves that his firm adherence to his own general = 
— could not tempt him to deviate by one hair’s-breadth from 
what he believed to be the truth in each particular case that came 
under his investigation. No finer epitaph could be written in the 
memory of a departed controversialist. 


ROMAN-DUTCH LAW.* 


FTER a delay of some years, the English translation of Van 
Leeuwen’s Commentaries on Roman-Dutch Law has been 
completed. Van Leeuwen has long since been displaced in his 
own country by codes of the modern French type, and the in- 
terpretations of Roman law current in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries have also ceased to be of much scientific 
interest. The old Roman-Dutch law survives only in South 
Africa and Ceylon, and the present translation is desi to 
remove the inconvenience of a peculiar law being administered 
by Courts to which its books of authority are practically in- 
accessible. It will doubtless also tend to check another incon- 
venience, that of the principles and rules of different systems of 
law being confused. ‘The translator cites in his notes, with just 
disapproval, a judgment given by the Supreme Court of the Cape 
Colony some time ago, which, 'y on the supposed authority 
of misunderstood passages of Dutch jurists, partly on grounds of 
expediency and public sentiment, held an ment in 
writing unenforceable for want of a consideration in the common- 
law sense. Now the Roman law and systems derived from it 
(including the law of Scotland, by the way) know nothing of the 
ly English doctrine of consideration, So long as judges in 
lish colonies have to administer Roman-Dutch law, 
ought to administer it according to its own principles 
authorities. 


* Simon van Leeuwen's Commentaries on Roman-Dutch Law. Revised 
and edited by C. W. Decker. Translated by J. G. Kotzé, LL.B., &c, 
Transvaal. Vol. IL. Loatioa: Stevens & Haynes 
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THE MOORS IN SPAIN.* 


T this age of manuals and condensed histories it is assuredly 
not a little surprising that no one with the of a ready 
writer should ere now have purveyed for the English reader the 
history of the Moslems in Spain. And this is the more remark- 
able when it is remembered what excellent materials lie ready to 
hand in English and French, saving all reference to the crabbed 
Arabic annalists, We are even dispensed with the need of refer- 
ring to Spanish authorities, since the only history of the Moors by 
a Spaniard is the work of all others to be most carefully eschewed 
on account of its gross blunders, being the much abused Dominacion 
de los Arabes en Espaiia of the ill-fated Conde. How the history 
of the Spanish Moors can be written may be seen in Professor 
Dozy’s Histoire des Musulmans d’ Espagne, which, as far as it goes 
(for it only takes us down to the Almoravide conquest in 
1110 A.D.), leaves nothing to be desired. The Dutch scholar, 
compassionating our linguistic shortcomings, wrote in French ; he 
knew Arabic as few have done before his day and none since, and 
he had sufficient knowledge of early Spanish chronicles and 
charters to enable him to control the Moslem authorities by what 
is authentic of the contemporary monkish annalists, An English 
work that deserved a wider popularity than ever has been its fate 
is the spirited translation of Makkari by Don Pasqual de 
Gayangos. Unfortunately the book appeared in two heavy quarto 
volumes; such volumes are incommodious to read, and _o 
their ill-merited neglect ; for Makkari is very amusing, and is 
the only work, prior to Mr. Lane-Poole’s volume now before us, 
that includes the whole eight centuries of the Moslem Dominion. 
On the story of the last days of the Moors in Spain Prescott, 
Washington Irving, and, more recently, Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell have written, leaving nothing to rewrite, and for the 
latter days there is Comte A. de Circourt’s Histotre des Mores 
Mudejares, sous la Domination des Chrétiens, a work, by the way, 
that Mr. Lane-Poole seems to have missed, and that he would 
have done well to consult for the last chapters of his book. 

In the short compass of less than three hundred pages it were 
little short of miracle to give a full and clear account of the eight 
hundred and odd years of the Moorish rule. Mr. Lane-Poole’s com- 
pilation is, in truth, a praiseworthy attempt at the impossible, and 
it is only to be regretted that more space was not showed for a 
fuller account of the varied incidents and effects of Arab rule in 
Western Euro The main defect of his little volume is the 
crowding and the lack of short chronological tables that would 
have ensbled the reader to make good his position, and have made 
clear to him the sequence of the epochs which follow so swiftly one 
on another in the centuries between 711 and 1491 a.D. Mr. Lane- 
Poole has keptas much as possible to the chronological order of events, 
but from this he has in some cases been forced to deviate ; and once 
off the main road, without the aid of dates and tables, the reader who 
is not a universal historian is very apt to get hopelessly astray in 
these unfamiliar regions. Thus Chapter II. relates the subjugation of 
Andalusia by Tarik and his Berbers, and then goes on to narrate 
the incidents of Charlemagne’s invasion and the disaster of Roland 
in the Pass of Roncesvalles; but it is only in Chapter IV. that 
we come again on the story of the Moorish Sultan who reaped the 
benefit of the Emperor's foolhardiness. The brilliant period of the 
Moorish rule was that of the Omeyyad Khalifs (as they came 
latterly to call themselves) of Cordova. This epoch lasted some 
three and a quarter centuries (less than half the whole period of 
the Moslem dominion); it was followed by eighty years of 
anarchy under the petty dynasties; following this, came half a 
century of the African Almoravides; then a whole century of the 
Unitarian Almohades ; and, lastly, the two and a half centuries of 
the kingdom of Granada, bringing us down to the conquest by the 
Catholic Sovereigns, That ten chapters should be devoted to the 
Khalifs of Cordova and four only to the remaining five centuries 
of history is not surprising, considering the brilliancy of the 
Cordovan Caliphate and the barbarism of the Berber dynasties 
that succeeded in its place. But, without some reference table of 
dates for a guide through the maze of events, the reader is apt 
to forget that nearly tive centuries have passed by between 
the Omeyyads of Chapter X. and Muley Abu-l-Hasan of 

e story of the Arab conquest of Spain is graphi 
related in Mr. Lane-Poole’s and gees ‘ato sume detail to 
explain the causes that brought on the marvellously sudden and 
complete overthrow of the Gothic Kingdom, and the no less mar- 
vellously sudden transformation of Arab or Berber nomads into 
enlightened rulers who dwelt in lordly cities. 


When things had settled down again, the subject populations found 
themselves at least no worse off than before, and they shortly began to 
Perceive that they had benefited by the change of rulers. They were per- 
mitted to retain their own laws and judges; governors of their own race 
administered the districts, collected the taxes, and determined such dif- 

mces as arose amongst themselves. The citizen classes, instead of 
bearing the whole burden of the State expenditure, had only to pay a poll- 
tax of no very exacting amount, and they were free of all obligations, 
unless they held cultivable land, in which case they paid the khardj or 
land-tax as well. . . . In Andalusia the slaves upon the estates that had 
—_ from the Christians into the possession of the Moslems were almost 

the position of small farmers ; their Mohammedan masters, whose trade 
Was war, and who despised rary baw menial occupations as tilling the 
soil, left them free to cultivate the land as they pleased, and only insisted on a 


* The Story of the Nations—The Moors in Spain. By S. Lane-Poole, 
With the collaboration of Arthur Gilman. London: Fisher Unwin. 1887. 


fair return of products. Slaves of Christians, instead of being hopelessly con- 
demned to servitude for all their lives, were now provided with the simplest 
possible road to freedom ; they had only to go to the nearest Mohammedan 
of repute, and repeat the formula of belief “There is no god but God, and 
Mohammed is his prophet,” and they became immediately free. Con- 
version to Islam thus carried with it enfranchisement, and it is no wonder 
that we find the Spanish slaves hastening to profess the new faith and thus 
to become free men. .... The Conquest of Andalusia by the Arabs was 
on the whole a benefit. It did away with the overgrown estates of the 
great nobles and churchmen, and converted them into small — 
ships; it removed the heavy burdens of the middle classes, and restricted 
the taxation to the test-tax per poll levied on unbelievers, and the land-tax 
levied equally on Moslem and Christian; and it induced a widespread 
emancipation of the slaves, and a radical improvement in the condition of 
the unemancipated, who now became almost independent farmers in the 
service of their non-agricultural Mohammedan masters. 

All that Mr. Lane-Poole writes of the tolerant rule of Moslems 
is very true. A Porsgraph to which we may take exception as 
likely to mislead the uninitiated is that (on page 44) in which he 
describes the poll-tax as amounting to “from twelve to forty- 
eight dirhems a year, or from about three to twelve pounds at our 

resent purchasing — of money” (the .italics are our own). 
Now nobody knows better than Mr. Lane-Poole that the dirhem, 
weight for weight of silver, was of the value roughly of a franc. 
Therefore, even when the enormously increased purchasing power 
of money is taken into account, it strikes us as incorrect that 
3l. should be given as the equivalent of 12 dirhems, which in 
int of fact had not the silver in them of ten shillings English. 
he point, however, is of very minor importance, and we should 
not have deemed it worthy of note had not the author been an 
authority in the matter of Mohammedan numismatics, whose 
words are not without weight, and are likely to be quoted. 

In his account of the battle of Tours and the probable conse- 
quences thereof had Charles Martel not been victorious over the 
Saracen raiders, we venture to think that Mr. Lane-Poole has 
allowed the fluency of his pen to get the better of his judgment. 
We would by no means question the view that the victory at 
Tours has every right to be numbered among the decisive battles 
of the world. The utter rout that befell the Moslems on this 
field of battle—it was known among them in after times as the 
“Pavement of Martyrs”—brought home to their rulers the 
dangers attendant on distant raids, that carried them too far from 
their base of operations into the Christian territory. But, for the 
ey conquest of the frozen northern lands the sons of the 

esert had never any stomach. They only attempted to ccnquer 
Carcasonne, Narbonne, and Toulouse, which lay in the midst of 
warm and pleasant lands; while it was found lucrative occasionally 
to sack Beaune and levy tribute on such towns as Sens and 
Avignon, Also, it should be remembered that, for over sixty years 
after the defeat at Tours, the Saracens held the districts on the 
northern slopes of the Pyrenees and frequently carried their raids 
through the fertile lands of Provence. Remembering these things, 
and that the zone of the Arab conquests east to west, from Spai 
to Central Asia, lies very nearly between the isothermal lines, 
we cannot agree with Mr. Lane-Poole when he writes of the 
battle of Tours that here “the question to be judged by force of 
arms was whether Europe was to be Christian or Mohammedan— 
whether the future Nétre Dame was to be a church or a — 
perhaps even whether St. Paul’s, when it came to be built, 
should echo the chaunt of the Agnus Dei or the muttered prayers 
of Islam.” All this is we pretty writing (being Gibbon reduced 
for the pages of a handbook); but the historical facts of the case 
hardly warrant all this inference, and we must retain our 
optimistic view, contrary to Mr. Lane-Poole, that, “had not the 
Saracens been checked at Tours,” there is“ reason to suppose that 
“% would have stopped at the English Channel.” 
he present volume of “The Story of the Nations” is well 
illustrated ; but itis unfortunate that the author did not give him- 
self the trouble to insert in text or notes some account of the 
buildings and objects that figure on these pages. For instance, 
we want to know something more than its mere name about the 
Botica de los Templarios (p. 186), and some explanation is needed 
for the Banner of the Almohades (p. 215); also it certainly would 
have conduced to the comprehension of what was Moorish in 
Spain at various epochs had the limits of the dominions of the 
Khalif, of the Almoravides and their successors, and of the latter 
kingdom of Granada been clearly marked on the “Map of 


Moorish Spain.” 


NOVELS.* 


HOUGHTFUL novels have to be very good to achieve suc- 

cess. Therefore, Mr. George Gissing, who now declares himself 
to have been nsible for Demos, a thoughtful novel which 
attracted a good of attention a year or so ago, is a noti 


* Thyrza. A Tale. By George Gissing, Author of “Demos” &c. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1887. 

Logie Town. A Novel. By Sarah Tytler, Author of “St. Mary’s 
City” &c. London: Ward & Downey. na 

The Heir Without a Heritage. A Novel. By E. Fairfax Byrrne, 
Author of “ A Fair Country Maid” and “ Entangled.” London: Kichard 
Bentley & Son. 1887. 

The Golden Hope: a Romance of the Deep, By W. Clark Russell, 
Author of “A Sen “ The Wreck of the &c. Lendon: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1887. 

Locked Up. By Major Arthur Griffiths. With Illustrations by C. J. 
Staniland, Blackwood. by 
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justice. This is melancholy ; but it does not prevent Logie Town 


‘remaining ones considerably brighter. The book has ap 
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recruit in the select ranks of the particular industry now under 
consideration, Every page of Thyrza is thoughtful; but there is 
also a good deal in it that is attractive, and very much that is 
powerful. The hero is named Walter Egremont, and he is a 

ig comme tl y en a His father had been a workman; 

t he made a fortune, and brought up Walter as a gentle- 
man. The consequence was that the young man spent his time 
in weighing his own soul (and finding it wanting) and his money 
in pedantic schemes for the improvement of other people. This 
brought him into relations with Thyrza, a weak-bodied and weak- 
minded working-girl. Her soul was a very sponge for softness 
and expansiveness, and ey, it turned out thoroughly un- 
practical, and burst its earthly shackles at an oF period, much 
to the advantage of the society in which she moved. This society, 
was that of the respectable slums to the south of Westminster 
Bridge Road (a road which appears to the superficial observer to 
run north and south, but in reality runs east and west), and Mr. 
Gissing either knows by experience, or intuitively divines, quite as 
much about it as George Eliot did about English Jews. His de- 
scription may be faithful or it may not, but it is wonderfully vivid 
and picturesque. Thyrza, being engaged to Egremont'’s principal 
workman protégé, falls desperately in love with Egremont, and he 
with her, though he does not avow his passion, Great complica- 
tions and profound though high-toned misery naturally ensue, and 
form the groundwork of the story. The plot might have been 
compassed by any one of a thousand living authors; but the 
crowd of people incidentally introduced are admirable. Egremont, 
his workman friend, whom he unwittingly betrays, and his asso- 
ciates generally, have a great many discussions about how they 
can best do each other good ; but Mr. Gissing, like a shrewd ob- 
server, brings their machinations to nought, and the more they 
meddle with other people's affairs the greater grief they come to. 
This is as it should be and as it would be, and Mr, Gissing de- 
serves credit for it. Eventually a marriage is arranged between 

mont and a pleasant young lady, whose principal weakness is 
being, and having for some years been, in love with him. It is 
more than he deserves, and it is gees! ange | that he 
by no means adequately appreciates his good fortune. Naturally 
enough, there are a few aflectations of language to be found in the 
book. “Quieten” is not English, any more than “The sweet 
lips that so passioned for his.” These errors are worth censuring 
because they are deliberate. Probably no one alive is entitled 
to make new verbs intentionally; certainly Mr. Gissing is not. 
There is a great deal of good stuff in the book, but it is almost 
exclusively among the thoughtless poor of Lambeth. An old 
atheist, and his courtship of (and by) a rattle-pated Roman 
Catholic workgirl, are particularly pleasing ; and there is a clever 
sketch of a modern member of Parliament. In one scene of 
Egremont’s Mr. Gissing rises to genuine tragedy. This is where 
Thyrza’s two lovers meet for the first time after the collision of 
their affections, and it is a really good bit of work. There is no 
disputing that Mr. Gissing has unusual ability. 

Miss ‘Tytler certainly knows every bit as much about a small 
Scotch town, which is or might be situate in the kingdom of Fife 
or thereabouts, as Mr. Gissing can possibly know about Lambeth. 
Nothing could be more complete or more successful than the 
local colouring which pervades the whole story of Logie Town. 
The story in itself is good, and the people individually are strongly 
defined in their characters and very amusing to read about; but 
these facts are insignificant in comparison with the feeling which 
the book raises that we know the town of Logie, its inhabitants, 
its manners, moods, and customs, much better than many of us 
would if we had lived there for a lifetime. Lizzie Lindesay, 
the heroine, is a nice little girl enough, but the real reason 
why we rejoice in her ultimate discovery of a suitable “ Lord 
Ronald Macdonald,” and leave her with regret at the end of 
vol. iii., is that she presents a complete and homogeneous type 
of what such a town as Logie could do in the way of native 
young ladies in the early part of the cent Her friend and 
contemporary, Hay Melville, the daughter of the neighbouring 
laird, is also attractive in the early chapters, but she eventually 
dribbles out in a rather disappointing manner. Two life- 
like and admirable figures are those of “Moshie,” the French 
émigré, who teaches the young of Logie how to dance, and Mrs, 
Mally  agereag ce the landlady of the principal inn. Being 
natural in the highest degree, the story is not all sunshine. There 
is one piece of sharp, not to say violent, tragedy, when the brains 
of an enchanting being are unexpectedly blown out by an accident 
with a gun; but it is managed with sufficient skill not to be 
repulsive. Adam Lauder, a young man who poses as hero in the 
opening chapters, steadily deteriorates in character, manners, and 
person, until he disappears from view as a fugitive from criminal 


from being a delightful story, which may be cordially recommended 
to every reader of taste. 

Novels seldom improve as they go on, but Miss Fairfax Byrrne’s 
is an exception to the rule. The first volume is dull, and the two 


of which more presently. The story which fulfils the purpose is 
a rather good specimen of ordinary three-volume romance upon 
ordinary lines. Among the incidents are strikes, lost deeds, 
finarcial ruin, burglary (it was _ larceny in a dwelling- 
house to begin with, but the criminal broke out after stealing, 
and so became a burglar), attempted murder, several tea-parties, 
much mild conversation, and more than one instance of edify- 


heroine is rather nice, and her hero disagreeably “‘ magnetic.” So 
much for the story itself. The porpose of it is to show what 
sufferings may ensue when a girl brought up in a particularly 
strait sect of Christianity rather suddenly falls a victim to a com- 
egere of love and atheism. Judith Romilly has been educated 
ike other young ladies in Evangelical or Wesleyan houses fi 
years ago. Gervase Germayne, a man of experience, with nothing 
to do, comes to live in the neighbourhood, and responds to 
her craving for information. Under pretence of his teaching her 
they carry on an outrageous flirtation, which her nts are too 
much wrapped up in Nonconformist self-satisfaction to take an 
notice of. Naturally enough the girl comes to share Germayne’s 
atheistical opinions in their crudest form, The parents separate 
them, and the girl submits, Then Germayne behaves extremely 
well in recognizing a stranger’s moral claim—founded on a promise 
of Germayne’s deceased grandfather—to buy a valuable prope: 
for less than it is worth, and the parents relent. The end is w 
in one particular. Judith is made to consider Germayne's pretty 
behaviour a proof of the soundness of his religious, or irreligious, 
opinions, Setting aside the lesser oe that Germayne did 
not make any considerable sacrifice, but only forewent an enor- 
mous windfall to which he did not consider himself entitled, and 
that, to say nothing of hereditary influences, he had himself been 
educated in the principles of Christian morality, the argument 
is wholly untenable. hen Judith’s mother insisted upon the 
virtuous lives of believing Wesleyans, Judith was rightly of 
opinion that their conduct was not in itself evidence of the truth 
of their dogmas. When the argument might have been turned 
against herself, she forgot all about it. Of course there is this to 
be said for Miss Fairfax Byrrne—that it is what people really do, 

People who like ships and the sea—and people who do not are 
much to be pitied—cannot be altogether indifferent to the charms 
of a nautical romance by Mr. Clark Russell. The number of 
naval and marine descriptions that he can give without becoming 
wearisome, or ceasing to be picturesque, is simply marvellous. 
On this head it is perhaps enough to say that in the composition 
of The Golden Hope his hand has lost none of its cunning. The 
story which forms the setting of these passages of extraordinarily 
sympathetic description is a straightforward, rather old-fashioned 
romance, Agatha Fox, the betrothed of Malcolm Fortescue, is 
at sea on an East Indiaman. Fortescue, who is a clergyman, 
dreams that he sees the ship burnt, and Agatha cast away on an 
island of peculiar formation. When he wakes, he finds that he 
has somnambulically made a pen-and-ink sketch of the island. 
When news arrives that the ship was duly burnt, “ as per _presenti- 
ment,” he sets to work, with the aid of the sketch, to-tind out 
whether there is such an island, and where. With the help of a 
philosophical, but most delightful, old sailor, and after many 
thrilling adventures—including a truly remarkable submarine 
earthquake, the account of which is equally novel and impressive— 
he finds the island and Agatha. She hasentirely lost her memory, 
which will be no surprise to any experienced reader of romances 
of the deep, and an adventure, very pathetically described, brings 
it back. The device is hackneyed, and rather suggests the neces- 
sity of filling three volumes. It is not Mr. Clark Russell’s fault 
if this dream smacks of the spook. Similar stories were familiar 
to those who went down to the sea in ships long before telepathical 
thought-transference had been added to the repertory of modern 
science. The simple piety of Mr. Fortescue and his seafaring 
friends suggests to them an explanation of the mystery, which is 
much simpler, no less poetic, and at least equally important in the 
practical consequences to be deduced from it. The connexion 
would probably not occur to the mind of any one but a sedentary 
investigator of terrestrial foolishness. And even for such, if they 
are of a sound mental habit, the sea-breezes that whistle through 
Mr. Clark Russell’s lively pages are fresh and bracing enough to 
clear their minds of cobwebs, and enable them to enjoy without 
reserve a story as full of life and go as the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans themselves. 

Major Arthur Griffiths is one of the very few novelists 
who can follow with credit in the path of Gaboriau. M. 
du Boisgobey has a happy knack in the line; but, like 
M. Chavette, is a little apt to run his stories too long. This 
Major Griffiths never does, and it is among many merits of his 
latest one-volume story, Locked Up, that the reader is left wishing 
for more, although he has really got all that can be given to him 
in the shape of the solution of a secret that may puzzle even the 
practised novel-reader and reviewer. The story is fresh, which is 
a little miracle in its way; it is capitally told, and, although it 
depends on being a story of incident, the characters are hit off 
with brightness as well as with experience. It is exactly the 
thing to beguile an hour or two that might otherwise hang heavy. 
The illustrations are almost as bad as the book is good, 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST.* 


HE were, ed fortunate selection of collaborateurs which has 
hitherto been displayed by the editor of the Sacred Books of 
the East has not failed him in finding a translator for Manu, 


* Sacred Books of the East. Vol. XXV. The Laws of Manu. aa by 


ing repentance. Miss Fairfax Byrrne writes good English, her 


lated by Georg Buhler. Vol. XXIX. Grihya-siitras. 
Hermann Olden Part I. Oxford Warehouse. 
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the most practically important of the whole series. Our national 
yanity might, indeed, have thought it desirable that the most 
authorized exponent of Indian law should have been an English- 
man; and the present book will furnish an additional argument 
to those who have been recently maintaining that Oriental 
scholarship is unduly neglected in England, and fancy that the 
founding of fresh scholarships is the best way to encourage it ; 
but no scholar will doubt that Professor Biibler's qualifications 
for translating Manu are quite unrivalled, and that his work will 
long be the standard authority on its subject. 

The old translation of Sir W. Jones was generally so good that 
Professor Biihler has naturally made it the basis of his own; yet 
the difference between the two will be found to be very great. Sir 
W. Jones followed exclusively the gloss of Kullika, frequently 
inserting it bodily in the text (in italics) where it exceeded a 

phrase ; these additions have been banished, or been replaced 
the translator's supplements, ‘The obscurities, also, which 
hang over many lines in that version seem to have given way to 
more lucid renderings, without the employment of the innovations 
of language which the posthumous version of Dr. Burnell here 


_and there displayed. 


To students of Sanskrit the long and very elaborate introduction 
will doubtless be the most interesting portion of the work, both 
for the conclusions which it offers and for the lines of fresh in- 
vestigation which it suggests. The date which Professor Biihler 
assigns to the metiical text is “at least the second century A.D.,” 
and this seems obtained by arguments as satisfactory as those by 
which the date of any Indian book can be fixed. ‘“ The terminus 
a quo for the composition of Bhrigu’s Samhita is the age of the 
Mahabharata, and the terminus ad quem the dates of the metrical 
Smritis of Yagiiavalkya and Na Though we are at present 
not in a position to assert anything positive regarding the period 
when the Mahabbirata, and its twelfth and thirteenth 
Parvans, were written, and though the date of Yagiavalkya’s 
Dharma-sistra is very doubtful, yet some facts known regarding 
the Narada-Smriti are not without importance for framing an 
answer to the diflicult question now proposed.” The facts known 
about the Narada-Smriti are some allusions which make it pro- 
bable that that work dates from shortly before or shortly after 
the year 500 4.p.; and as the work of Narada shows “a far more 
advanced development of the judicial theories” than Manu, and 
must therefore be later, the latter may safely be put earlier. The 

ment drawn from the Mahabharata is the fact that the authors 
of that work knew of a Dharma-sistra attributed to Manu, which, 
however, was not identical with the existing text. It is so 
generally assumed in questions of literary history that an author 
must be acquainted with all the literature existing in his time, 
that it would be improper to doubt the value of this argu- 
ment. 

This question of the relation between Manu and the Mahabha- 
rata receives specially full and lucid treatment; and a hunt for 
verses correspending with those in Manu through the Parvans 
not examined by Professor Biihler is suggested as an attractive 
enterprise for young Sanskritists. The result of the investigation 
is the same as that at which Professor Hopkins had arrived— 
namely, that neither work borrows from the other, but both do so 
borrow from a floating mass of metrical maxims, the existence of 
which in large quantities made it “tempting to convert the old 
aphoristic handbooks into a metrical treatise.” This “ old aphoristic 
handbook,” or Dharma-sitra of the Manava school, was the hypo- 
thetical source of the Dharma-sistra assumed many years ago by 
Professor Max Miiller; later researches, while producing many 
analogies to the process involved, furnished no definite proof of 
Telationship between Manu and the treatises of the Manava-carana. 
The missing link has been found at last by Dr. Biibler in the 
Sriaddhakalpa, the second, third, and fourth of which give 
evidence of the desired connexion. 


What led to the transformation of an aphoristic into a metrical 
handbook? ‘This, according to Dr. Biihler, was a necessary con- 
sequence of the advancement of learning in India. The expansion 
of the different sciences connected with the Veda rendered it 
impossible for one man both to learn by heart and understand the 
whole. Those who preferred to undertake the latter task formed 
separate schools, the existence of which led in time to the com- 


— of fresh manuals to replace the old, which consisted of 


ittle more than undeveloped hints, The school which remodelled 
the Dharma-siitra was no longer a Vedic school, but one devoted 
entirely to the study of law. The selection of the Manava-sistra 
for their purpose was due to the veneration inspired by the name 
of the father of men, to whom the sistra had necessarily come 
to be ascribed. But this recasting was not, in all probability, 
the work of a series of revisers, but of one ; what the first edition 
of the metrical Manu did not contain is not only interpolation 
but comes from a wholly different source. The extraneous elements 
amount to one-half of the work, and are betrayed by their want 
of agreement with the contents of the existing Dharma-siitras, and 
their containing un-Vedic ideas. The main source of these addi- 
tions is the mass of tradition to which allusion has been made, 
ascribed by the popular theory to Manu as the probable author of 
anything worth remembering. The high professions of the work 
— for it an authority not weakened by obvious and striking 
fects, from which later efforts, owing to the advance of study, 
are freer, At an earl riod it attracted commentators, and 
at the dates of das help to support the guess at the 

of their author. Dr. Biihler done additional service by 


collecting information on these commentaries, and pointing 
out fields in connexion with them in which fresh work can te 


A far more limited circle of readers will be attracted by the 
translations of Indian ritual books by Dr. Oldenberg (again @ 
German name), which appear simultaneously with Manu. Students 
of Sanskrit, unlike those of any other language, can never hope to 
dispense with translations, owing to the purposely obscure and 
oracular style of the texts; and, therefore, the translator of each 
text performs once for all tasks in the way of finding clues 
and solving riddles, for which only a few could ever possess 
the necessary instraments. Yet we cannot help regretting that 
scholars should have ceased to employ the Latin nguage for 
books which, like these Grihya-siitras, have no merit of any sort 
in themselves, and no accidental value, except that of exposing 
the superstitions of the race to which they belong. Nor have the 
superstitions in the present case anything about them that is either 
amusing or naive; the books being dreary codes of minute —_ 
tions for every act of private and domestic life, enlivened only b. 

rayers and spells extracted from the Vedas, which were com : 

yy a very different class of men, and when religion in India was a 
wholly different thing from what it afterwards became. Like the 
wisest of the Greeks, the authors of these manuals had no ideal but 
the reduction of the highest class of men to absolute uniformity of 
conduct and circumstance in the minutest particulars, And in India 
this ideal seems to have been attained; the Greeks, happily, avroi 
mpoaev 


THE PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION.* 


ves title of this work is at once attractive and repellent— 
attractive because the consummation indicated is one se 
devoutly to be wished and prayed for by millions of the human 
race ; and repellent because the same triumphant cry of “ Eureka” 
has so often been confidently raised before, only to die away in 
silence and disappointment. How many books bearing a syn- 
onymous or allied title have been published from first to last 
it would be hard indeed to say, but the library must be a pretty 
voluminous one; and still the scourge goes on, mowing down its 
millions, and accounting roughly for one-fifth of the entire num- 
ber of deaths in this country every year. Yet all that had pre- 
viously been written and taught concerning consumption seemed to. 
crumble to the ground when, a few years ago, Koch made his 
memorable demonstration of the Tubercle Bacillus; and straight- 
way the cry arose that at last the key had been found to un- 
lock the doors that hid the secret concerning which the older 
pathologists had speculated so laboriously and so vainly. En- 
thusiasts rushed in, while more cautious men suspended their 
judgment ; and medical literature was flooded with new nostrums 
designed to kill the morbitic bacilli i situ, and so effect a radical. 
cure of consumption. But the expected success did not follow 
these efforts; tor, taken all round, no more “cures” occurred 
under the new methods than the old. Thatis to say, that, for every 
case of undoubted phthisis that recovered under an expressly de~ 
signed bacillicide treatment, there remained an ominously large 
number of cases in which the treatment had no such result, And. 
although years have passed, there is yet no such thing as a general 
consensus of — as to the best mode of preventing or treating 
consumption, founded on a logical interpretation of Koch's dis- 
covery. The problem remains a problem as much as before. It 
is needless to say that so inviting a field has tempted many men 
utterly unfitted by previous training to air their theories in print, 
until a sense of weary satiety comes over the worker in taking up 
any new treatise upon the old, old subject. 

But we are bound to say that this feeling is soon dispelled in 
reading the work before us ; for, although agreement with all the 
author's views is scarcely possible, it is quite refreshing to meet 
with so much originality, backed by such close cogency of reason- 
ing and earnest interest in the subject. These qualities are so 
conspicuous as to raise the book head and shoulders above the 
level of dozens bearing similar designations, and to entitle it to at 
least the respectful attention of all pathologists. 

The inherent weakness of the author's thesis is the waht of 
demonstration ; and, however ingenious his speculations, aad how- 
ever brilliantly he may pile up inferences, science in the present 
day demands something more before admitting any theory, how- 
ever plausible, to rank as fact. Briefly stated, the author's contene 
tion is that Koch is wrong in maintaining that the tubercle bacillus 
is a pure parasite, completing its whole cycle of existence in its 
animal host, capable of propagation only at about blood-heat, and 
passing to and infecting fresh individuals by means of dust-carried 
spores. 

Per contra, he argues that tubercle bacillus, as we know it, is 
but one phase in the life-history of alow form of vegetable, the 
remainder of whose cycle is passed outside of any animal body, 
and at much lower temperatures ; in a word, that it is an endemic 
malaria which hangs about certain rooms and districts, and poisons 
the occupants more or less. 


*-The Preventi Consumptii By C. Candler. Lond Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co. 
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No mean skill is exhibited in the writer's attack upon Koch's 
fundamental dictum, which he has little difficulty in ecmng | is 
not in harmony with many clinical facts. Koch's contention that 
no case of consumption can possibly arise except through inhaling 
spores which originated in some other affected man or animal 
hardly squares with the fact that one member, and one only, of a 
large family living in an apparently healthy house may contract 
the disease hay Sy Granted that he or she accidentally met 
with and inhaled some wandering bacillus spores away from home, 
it is very certain that during the whole course of the fatal disease 
the patient’s room, and indeed the whole house, must be permeated 
by these spores from the patient's exhaled air. Yet the rest of 
the family—with the same constitutional “tendencies ”—success- 
fully run the gauntlet of this wholesale poisoning. Koch has yet 
to say why. In like manner, the air in the wards of a con- 
sumption hospital, which teems with such spores, no more creates 
consumption in the nurses, students, or physicians who breathe 
this contaminated atmosphere than the air outside. 

Whence does the immunity arise? But it is far easier to 
pierce Koch’s armour than to forge an invulnerable one for one’s 
own theories, And, although the author brings an interesting and 
undoubtedly valuable array of facts to support his view of an 
endemic miasm, the latter, after all, remains but an inference, not 
e demonstrated scientific truth. Nor does he indicate any experi- 
mental method by which it could be fairly established. Notwith- 
standing this, the work is full of suggestive material, and deserves 
to be carefully pondered, for it is obviously that of a man who has 
studied and thought for himself, and so far as practical deductions 
ro we are heartily with him. Whether he be right as regards the 
ife-history of the tubercle bacillus we are not prepared to say, 
but his views on prophylaxis, the value of sunlight, of pure 
mountain air, &c., are altogether commendable. The prevention, 
and, we may add, the arrest in its earlier stages, of consumption, 
are handled in a masterly and rational manner, even although the 
premisses on which his conclusions are based are, as we have said, 
purely hypothetical. 


DICTIONARY OF THE WELSH LANGUAGE.* 


7 earliest contribution of any extent to Welsh lexicography 
was “ A Dictionary in Englyshe and Welshe moche necessary 
to all suche Welshemen as wil spedly learne the englyshe togue 
thought vnto the kynges maiestie very mete to be sette forthe to 
the vse of his graces subiectes in Wales: wherevnto is prefixed 
a litle treatyse of the englyshe proniiciacion of the letters, b 
Wyllyam Salesbury.” It was Re lished in 1547, and dedica 
« To the moost Victoriouse and Redowbtede prince Henry theyght 
by the grace of God Kynge of Englande, Fraunce and Irelande 
defender of the faythe And of the Churche of Englande and 
also of Irelide in erthe the supreme Hedde.” It had become 
very scarce, when a beautiful black letter reprint was _pub- 
lished for the Cymmrodorion Society by the then editor of that 
Society’s publications, the Rev. Robert Jones, Vicar of All 
Saints, Rotherhithe, whose death was a great loss to Welsh lite- 
rature. Salesbury’s Dictionary—which, in spite of the wording 
of the title-page, is Welsh-English—is very valuable and very 
short; it is scarcely of less interest to Englishmen than to 
Welshmen, and its too-laconic articles are now and then replete 
with a sort of grim humour, as when the Welsh for “ onion” is 
explained to the following effect:—“An herb which the wives 
ut to their eyes to compel weeping when their husbands die.” 
e@ next great event in Welsh lexicography was the publication 
in London, in the year 1632, of Dr. Davies's double dictionary— 
Welsh-Latin and la in-Welsh. The former portion is said to be 
an abridgment of the work of a learned Welsh physician named 
Thomas Williams, of Trefriw; but, as Williams’s work has never 
been published, we cannot vouch for the accuracy of the state- 
ment. Suffice it to say that Davies’s work, though a t 
advance on Salesbury’s, was still very weak in its vocabulary; 
but the author was a man of strong common sense, who seldom 
accepted the charlatanisms of his day in the matter of Welsh 
etymologies. He had a certain amount of acquaintance with 
Breton, as his comparisons prove; but he lived in an age when 
the Hebrew nightmare lay heavily on the lexicographer’s chest, 
and Davies could not er inhaling the Oriental mania floating 
about in the air he breathed. A very short instance will serve 
to illustrate this. He derived the Welsh cusan-u, to kiss, from 
the Hebrew nashak, which he made easy “legendo Hebream 
vocem 4 sinistra ad dextram.” What if our Anglo-Israelites 
knew of such discoveries as these? but, generally speaking, 
Davies was both sane and trustworthy. Reverting to the 
Welsh for a kiss, we may say that it is, in point of fact, 
@ loan from English, and that so far as the vocabulary of the Celts 
has been examined no sure trace has hitherto been found of a 
Celtic word of Celtic origin for a kiss. The Celtic nations have 
formed most of their words in point from the Latin par or the 
phrase in pace; and the Sassenach who teases an Irish maiden 


with his “thowrum pg” is using a term borrowed from the 
ecclesiastical Latin of the Roman Church. Allusions to kissing 


in Celtic literature are much rarer for example than in Old Norse ; 

on the other hand, the French are so much given to kissing that 

* Dictionary of the Welsh ew a By the Rev. D. Silvan Evans, 
et 


B.D., Rector of Llanwrin, Machy h, North Wales. Carmarthen : 
rell. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; Triibner & Co. Part I. 
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even in the case of man and wife it is not exactly “défendu,” 
though it may appear “ bizarre ; ” but the question may legitimately 
be asked whether it was not altogether “défendu” among the 
ancient Gauls or, more correctly speaking, utterly unknown to 
them and their kinsmen of the British Isles. It is not our object 
to write the history of kissing, but let us just see how the word 
cusan was treated by the next great lexicographer of the Welsh; 
we mean William Owen Pughe, né William Owen, which wag 
the author’s name on the title-page of the first edition of his 
work in 1803, though the later ones are known by the author's 
additional name, as Dr, Pughe’s. In these last, then, cusan is 
derived from cus, which is probably a real word, no other, in 
fact, than the Anglo-Saxon word of the same spelling; but 
Dr. Pughe gives no voucher for it in the form of a quotation; he 
does, however, what was much more in his line, he gives its 
derivation, and we have to look under cu, a substantive explained 
to mean “a cleaving to; an approximation.” This is entirely 
of Dr. Pughe’s own creation, and the sole motive for it was 
the word cusan, which thus became capable of being interpreted 
as an act of personal approximation. Nothing could well be 
neater, and the dictionary swarms with such Pughean words, 
which never had any existence except in Pugh’s imagination and 
that of the generations of charlatans who quote him to answer the 
hardest kind of questions within the range of British philology, 
that of the origin and meaning of the names of rivers, lakes, and 
mountains in this country. Thus, in order to use Puaghe with 
impunity, you should never trust him beyond his quotations, and 
even then you must sharply look after him, for Pughe had all the 
faults of bis time, and one of them was that hardly anybody 
thought it of any consequence to quote an author’s words ex- 
actly ; it was rather a virtue, we take it, to mend him a little, 
een! if you had a theory of your own to which you could 
borrow his support. Pughe could not be charged with want of 
Ne pean with Welsh literature; but his quotations are not 
well chosen, and they are often very slovenly translated. Take, 
for instance, a proverb which, roughly speaking, might be said to 
be the Welsh equivalent of the English saying about “ Many a 
slip between the cup and the lip.” It contains a word daw, a con- 
nexion by marriage, but daw also happens to be a form of the 
verb meaning to “come”; and Pughe gives the following lucid 
translation:—“ Coming will not be so called till the morrow.” 
For this there is no excuse on the score of obsolete words or pecu- 
liar syntax, and the whole simply means, “ A son-in-law is not so 
called till the morrow,” a doctrine which it required no profound 
knowledge of the marriage laws of the Welsh or any other nation 
to understand. 

Now the author of the new dictionary differs in many important 
respects from Dr. Pughe. In the first place, his work is on a 
larger scale; for, though Pughe’s was a great and memorable 
undertaking for a Welshman of his time, the present work pro- 
mises far to surpass it. The letter A in Pughe’s second edition, 
which is the one we happen to have for comparison, takes u 
145 pages, whereas Mr. Evans gives it no less than 420; but it is 
right to say that, taking the ditference of type into account, the 

roportion is more nearly that of 2 to 5; in other words, Mr. 

vans's work is considerably more than twice as extensive as Dr, 
Pughe’s. This is partly to be explained by the larger number of 
words discussed, for such it is, even without making any deduction 
from Pughe’s vocabulary on account of his bogus words; but the 
difference is to a far greater extent owing to the greater number 
of quotations given in the new dictionary; and this constitutes 
one of the excellences of the work. Our readers will under- 
stand that we are speaking, of course, relatively, and that we 
do not mean them to compare the work before us with a giant 
dictionary like Dr. Murray’s, the word-book in time to come of 
the whole English world. But to read Mr. Evans’s quotations 
from Welsh authors of all ages will be a feast to many a Welsh 
scholar who has not had the opportunity to read the authors 
themselves, or whose interest in them is mainly of an archwo- 
logical or philological character. Another capital difference be- 
tween the new dictionary and Pughe’s is that the authors consulted 
in the former are accurately quoted, and where there is a diffi- 
culty, more readings than one are given. Such difficulties, it is 
needless to add, are of frequent occurrence, especially in mediwval 
Welsh poetry, the language of which is exceedingly hard to make 
out. Even Mr. Evans, who is better acquainted with the whole 
range of Welsh literature than any other living man, is not alwa: 
able to explain the words used by the poets; but he does the 
next best thing to explaining them—that is to say, he tells us in 
what sort of passages they occur, From time to time we find 
him also placing his finger on the handiwork of Pughe and others 
who have tampered with the orthography of the words they 
discussed. Thus, of the two forms aratth and araeth, a speech, 
an oration, he shows that the latter is of Pughean origin, while 
the other is the one historically correct. This at once puts the 
Welsh vocable right with its Irish etymological coubeieal ahedi 
a word of considerable interest in the history of English rule in 
Ireland. There the word meant a court, for the connexion of ideas 
between a big meeting and a big talk requires in Ireland no ex- 
planation, and centuries before the Irish airechts fell under the 
authority of English law a king of Ulster, famed in story, found 
the eloquence of the hereditary poet-judges of his day so prolix 
and so obscure that he resolved to put an end to the jurisdiction 
of those infallible magistrates of the heroic age. 

But to leave Ireland to the Irish and to do justice to Mr. 
Evans's work we should like, had our space permitted it, to quote 
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one of the more important articles. The letter A is perhaps not 
the most interesting initial in a Welsh Dictionary, as it introduces 
all the words beginning with the prefix an and am, corresponding 
to un in English ; but even some of these are very instructive ; 
take, for example, the Latin word imperator. It has been made 
to conform with the rules regulating native words and to assume 
the very Welsh form of amherawdr. As a Roman province Britain 
was a notorious nursery of tyrants, and the borrowing of this word 
dates, no doubt, from that time. Latin words of the period of the 
Roman occupation form an important group in the vocabulary of the 
Welsh, and they deserve the attention of the historian. Among the 
English loan-words given we notice attercop, a spider, which is 
now in use in the Welsh part of Flintshire, which is to be found 
included in Doomsday. The article on the Welsh for “ archdruid” 
will be felt a heavy blow by the Glamorgan druids, for in it we 
are told that “ both the name and the functionary denoted by it are 
uite modern.” They will, however, derive consolation, perhaps, 
m that on abred, which gives an account of metempsychosis 
as described by Iolo Morganwg. Among those of mythological 
interest may be mentioned the one on Arianrod and that on 
afange, the name of a mythic beast of which those of oar readers 
who have visited Bettws y Coed will have heard a good deal; 
among other things they will have been told that it was a beaver; 
but the materials supplied by Mr. Evans go to prove it a sort of 
kelpie; to which we would add that in the Story of Peredur the 
monster is so far of the human form as to be able to use poisoned 
spears with the greatest dexterity, so that Peredur, in order to 
approach to kill him in his cave, had to make himself invisible, 


MR. MEREDITH’S BALLADS AND POEMS.* 


R. MEREDITH’S verse has all the merits and defects of 
his prose. At his hardest and knottiest, as at his loftiest 
and most luminous, he is unmistakably a man of genius, But 
in the first number in these Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life 
—which is a kind of epigram—he is not seen at his best. 
It sets forth a distinction between the functions of tragedy 
and comedy (of which Mr. Meredith, by the way, is conscious 
above all living writers, and which he has done his best, in 
his own manner, to im to an indifferent Dyn but the 
metaphor is turbid and the expression forced. “ Archduchess 
Anne,” the second poem in the book, the moral is excellent and 
even noble; the manner is (to our mind) —o The thing 
is a ballad; the problem it sets forth is simplicity itself; but the 
style is bard, unconventional, filled full with newness and pecu- 
liarity. In “The Song of Theodolinda” the matter and 
the manner are in better consonance ; is proper to the 
other, and the result is a poem of fiery force. Of “ A Preaching 
from a Spanish Ballad” we shall only say that, in spite of its 
faults, it deserves to be read with the closest attention, and to 
be meditated in more moods than the merely sensuous and poetic, 
As for “ Aneurin’s Horn,” the last of the minora sidera in the 
new constellation, it is interesting in more ways than one, In 
the first place, it is a good poem, vivid in metaphor, abounding 
in colour and in fire; in the next, it tells us much of the poet's 
theory of race; and in the third, it presents an impeachment of 
England in the present, and sounds a note of warning as to her 
future. The story is of along encounter between the Britons and 
the Saxons, At first the Britons won; but, to begin with, the 
had sat them down to metheglin, and they fell to blows with eo | 
other, and presently the Saxon did as he would with them. It 
was for their welfare, of course; for, as our latter-day Aneurin 
reminds his ancestor, 
That squat ocean-scum, we own, 
Had fine stoutness, made us stronger, 
Brought us much-required backbone, 
Claimed of Power their dues, and granted 
Dues to Power in turn :— 
did their work, in fact, until their work was done, and they suc- 
cumbed, in the natural order of things, to a stouter race than 
themselves :— 
Glorious men, with heads of eagles, 
Chopping arms and cupbound lips, 
Warriors, hunters, keen as beagles, 
Mounted aye on horse or ships, 
Active, being hungry creatures, 
Silent, having nought to say— 
and from the fusion of the three there was developed modern 
England—“ a tide of races Rolled to meet a common fate.” That 
bs te be a hard one. For it is a patent 


d her distended middle 
humps with pride as Mammon’s wife ; 
and, even as Gododin’s warriors were led to wreck their fortune 
in metheglin, “ she destruction drinks in gold.” Power, once more, 
“is pressing Hotly for his dues”; and, as “no drunken blessi 
Stops the onward march of Power,” it is certain that, unless she 
take heed to her ways, the threefold race will share in the future 
the fate of its several components in the past :— , 
Has she ears to take forewarning 
She will cleanse her of her stains, 


Feed and speed for braver mornings 
Valourously the growth of brains, 


20% By George Meredith. London : 


Power, the hard man knit for action, 
Reads each motive on the brow. 
fool, and petrifaction 
all to him—are falling now! 

In other words, there are Bismarcks and Hohenzollerns in the 
world as well as doctrinaires and sentimentalists, and the fanatics 
of peace-at-any-price ; and it is inevitable that the better sort will 
win 


There is a brilliant lyric touch, as well as some admirable — 
in “The Young Princess,” a ballad of the Courts of Love, 
those brave and amorous years 
When the South sang like a 
Above a bower in May. ata 

John Fletcher, had he found the story, would have run it into 
the five acts of a gallant and moving tragicomedy; Mr. Meredith 
has told it in some thirty or forty vivid and passionate stanzas, 
and he makes us glad that the find is his. In “The Nuptials of 
Attila” we have him at his best—prodigal of imagery, intense in 
vision, rapid of movement. In certain passages of the noble ode, 
“ France, December 1870,” he rises to heights still loftier, and 
moves with an even larger sweep of wing. The poem is too 
long, it is true, and it has in some small measure the common 
faults of Mr. Meredith's verse, But it has to be admitted that 
such outbursts as the fifth stanza— 

Ah, what a dawn of splendour, when her sowers 

Went forth and bent the necks of populations, 


and all the rest of it—are rare in English poetry, 


GRANT’S JOHNSON.* 


I these days we hear much of the deluge of brief books; and 
the phrase is used as if to be short were of necessity to be 
inaccurate, inadequate, and even incompetent. Possibly there are 
slender works which, as Count Smorltork would say, “ surprise by 
themselves” all these undesirable features, Yet to be faultless is 
scarcely the prerogative of a folio, On the other hand, to assume 
that inefficiency is the unavoidable result of working within strictly 
defined limits is surely a mistake. Much of the outcry on this 
head is simply the mere malaise of productive incontinence. In 
that past age of miniature painting, of which Sir Frederick 
Leighton deplores the decline, a picture was not less a portrait 
because it was executed on the “scanty plot” of a flake of ivory 
not much wider than a watch-glass. The question, after all, is 
one of scale and proportion—of artistic means adjusted to a 
given end; and, if we get a Sony Cosway or Cooper, there is 
no good ground for complaining that it is not a Romney or a 
Reynolds. Then it is implied that, because there are so many 
short books, there will be no more long ones, As if prosiness 
can ever be purged out of human nature! Let objectors be re- 
assured. There will continue to be big books enough for those 
who want them; and the modern Hilpahs and Shalums, who do 
not hear at their backs “ Time's wingéd chariot hurrying near,” 
may still rejoice in biographies as monumental as Masson's 
Milton, or novels as leisurely as Clarissa. Meanwhile the run- 

ing seems to lie with the brief books. They are written, not 
because it is in the power of any writer, or group of writers, to 
foist them on the public, but because the public buy them. It may 
be that they indicate the hurry, the restlessness, the superficiality 
of the age. It may also be that they signify that literature is 
reaching a wider, if a lower, stratum in the book-buying world. 
In any case, it will perhaps be wisest to accept them as a fact, 
and wish them as good as possible, 

Colonel Grant’s Johnson, just issued in the little series of 
“Great Writers ” (you may have a neat, cloth-bound volume of two 
hundred pages, with index and bibliography, for tenpence), is a 
very favourable specimen of a short Life calculated for the meri- 
dian of the wider public above referred to. It is anecdotal rather 
than critical; it is not in the least crotchety, and it certainly 
is not. dull. Moreover, it is manifestly the work of a specialist 
(for was not Colonel Grant once a | Save Pope and Johnson 
collector?) who has Johnson at his fingers’ ends. He is as 
familiar with Murphy and Hawkins and Boswell and Piozzi in 
the last century as he is with Croker and Napier and mage and 
Birkbeck Hill in this; and he has the keenest delight in the 
Johnsonian waif and stray that has for years been floating to and 
fro. Of course his little volume has its slips of the pen (there is 
a mistake in the name of one of Goldsmith’s characters on p. 58), 
but it is at least written out of full knowledge, racy with ana, 
and honestly enthusiastic. If it sends any one to Boswell, it will 
probably have done no more than the author desires; but, if it 
does not, its readers will nevertheless be provided with a picture 
of the old lexicographer which is at once manly, appreciative, and 
capable, Even on a small canvas these are merits. 


IL CONVITO-+ 


[eke reserved for an American lady to be the first to 
translate Dante's Convito into English, and Professor Morley: 


* Great Writers. Edited by Eric 8. Robertson. Johnson, By Lieut.- 
Colonel F. Grant. London : Walter Scott. 1887. 


+ Il Convito—The B Dante Alighieri. Translated b 
Price Sayer. Money's Library. London: Routledge 
Sons. 1887. 
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assures the readers of the introduction prefixed by bim to the 
work that Miss Sayer has also translated the whole of the writings 
of Dante. The poems only contained in the Convito, to which 
the prose portions of it serve as a commentary, have been 
viously rendered into English by Mr. Charles Lyell, the father of 
the eminent geologist, and appeared, together with his versions 
from the poetry of the Vita Nuova, in 1835. The book is one of 
extreme curiosity and value, from the illustration it affords of the 
kind of learning, of the modes of thought and of writing, which 
distinguished the age in which Dante lived; but its chief im- 
a lies in the assistance given by it to the interpretation of 

is great poem. It is wonderful, indeed, to have sometimes to 
remember that the writer of the quaint and pedantic Convito 
should have been also the poet of the Divine Comedy. It throws 
a flood of light upon the nascent difficulties of Italian literature 
to find how much of the early part of the Convito is devoted to 
explaining why it is not composed in Latin, the language then 
consecrated to all serious writings; and it shows what an immense 
4nnovation and departure from customary practice it was felt to 
be to have written it in the language of the people. Taken alone, 
the Convito cannot be expected to find many readers, and it is not 
that one of Dante’s works which it would be wisest for a student 
‘to commence with. Valuable as it is as a commentary on the 
other poems and works, it is itself much in need of notes, and 
none have been supplied in the present translation. Popular it 
-can never be, like the bulk of the volumes which have already 
appeared in Professor Morley’s “Universal Library”; but it 
deserves a place beside the translation of the Divine Comedy, 
which has preceded it in the same series, and to which it will 
always form a most fitting and useful companion. 


POYNTER’S SOUTH KENSINGTON DRAWING-BOOKS.* 


wns elaborate series of examples of freehand-drawing selected 
by Mr. Poynter and carried out by his pupils at South Ken- 
sington, which has now appeared in a new and improved edition, 
deserves more than a passing welcome. Unfortunately itis rather 
the fashion now to sneer at all drawing from the flat as a waste of 
time in the trainirg of art students, who, it is said, should be set 
to grapple at once with the difficulties of drawing from the solid 
object. Indeed, the most advanced school would taboo all outiine- 
drawing whatsoever, and would teach the student to pay attention 
to masses of light and shade rather than to contours and 
boundaries. 

Now to begin with, drawing from the flat is distinctly easier 
than drawing from the solid object, therefore it is a good thing for 
the student to go through a preliminary course of it, on the prin- 
ciple (universally applicable in education) that it is better to learn 
to walk before learning to run, As for the second objection, it is 
founded on the obvious fallacy that, as there are no outlines in 
naiure, all outline-drawing must be false. As a matter of fact, 
every natural object appears to us as a patch (or patches) of 
colour, which patch has a definite shape, and this shape can be 
perfectly indicated by a line. The representation is conventional, 
of course ; but it is not untrue on account of this conventionality. 
A black and white painting of a coloured object is also a conven- 
tional representation, but it can be quite true as far as it goes. 
That is, it can give a true account of the shape, texture and 
light and shade of the original, leaving out the colour. In the 
same way, an outline can give a true account of the shape of an 
object, leaving out the light and shade, texture and colour. 

It is a pity that this fallacy should have inclined the younger 
school of artists to despise linear drawing; for the natural result 
has been that they have lost that sense of beauty of line which is 
‘so essential to the rendering of any really fine form. If an im- 
pressionist ever condescended to paint an antique statue, he would 
neglect all the subtle curves which are of the very essence of its 
beauty, and devote all his skill to depicting the accidental effect of 
light in which it happened to appear. The appreciation of deli- 
cate curves is of slow growth, and certainly a course of freehand- 
drawing such as Mr. Poynter recommends must be invaluable in 
fostering it, for nearly all the examples are carefully drawn from 
very beautiful originals in the South Kensington Museum, and 
they abound in those delicate and subtle curves that the Greek 
artists and those of the Italian Renaissance had such a mastery 
over. There is a whole series of the Greek honeysuckle orna- 
ment, which in itself is a liberal education in the elements of 
‘near beauty. 

So far we have considered the effect of this training on the 
artist. It is ” obvious that for the ornamental designer such a 
course of study requires no defence; but, indeed, for every kind 
of art student it cannot but be useful in training the eye and hand 
to accuracy, whilst the examples are mostly so well chosen that 
— necessarily improve the taste as well. 

course it is open to question whether too much time is not 
— at South Kensington over this kind of drawing. It is (for 

e artist at any rate) only an introduction to the » AF te from 
nature, which is the most essential part of his training, and it is 
possible to do harm to an ardent spirit by keeping it too long at 
elementary work. But it must always be remembered that, if the 
student begins in good time, he can well afford to give many years 
to the completion of his education, and it is certainly better to be 


“P 's South Drawing-Books, New edition, London: 
es Kensington Drawing- ew 


too long than too short a time over each stage in his progress 
There is a great deal of nonsense talked about drudge in art 
training. The pursuit of art is the most delightful of all the 
activities in which human beings are engaged, and to the properly 
constituted artist there should ba no feeling of drudgery in an: 

part of it. Certainly there is nothing in his training that can be 
compared to the repugnant labour that students undergo cheer. 
fully in every other baeneh of learning. 


A MEDICAL VERSION OF ECCLESIASTES.* 


are books concerning which. it is not easy to determing 

whether they are intended in sober earnest or only as a 
practical joke. We should be sorry—perhaps personally afraid— 
to include in this description works of a theological or quasi- 
theological character, however great, morally speaking, the relief 
would be if we felt ourselves at liberty to do so. And assuredly 
never has our faith in the inviolable sacredness of such publica- 
tions been more severely tested than by Dr. Garstang’s Heart's 
Fruit-Garden, wherein are Divers Delectable Adages and Similes of 
the Prince of Doctrinal Ethics—or, more prosaically, his “ Trans 
lation” of “the Book of Kohéleth, else ‘ Ecclesiastes, or the 
Preacher.’” The author has prefixed to his book as its motto the 
second half of Rev. x. 9, and we fully admit the appropriateness 
of the quotation, with the exception of its closing sentence. But 
then our want of medical knowledge or of poetic taste may here 
be in fault, 

To speak plainly, the preseut is an attempt to render Ecclesiastes 
in blank verse, yet in such manner that its meaning shall be 
“understanded of the people.” Critical students know how 
difficult the book is of translation, and they have of late had 
painful evidence of this in the Revised Version of the Old Testa- 
ment, in which Ecclesiastes is not only the worst—indeed is 
an absolutely badly rendered book—but freauently adds puzzles 
to the many riddles of the original, Dr. Garstang’s work, on the 
other hand, cannot seriously lay any claim to a “ Translation,” 
whatever the title-page may bear in this =. The author alone 
can know whether he bas attempted to render from the Hebrew; 
for assuredly the reader would never have guessed it. But as, 
ex hypothesi, the book is seriously intended, the only suggestion 
which can be offered is, that its object was a medical commenta- 
tion, with constant theological tendency, in the form of a para- 
phrase. Of its scientific value we do not now give an op.nion, but 
present a few extracts in illustration of our theory. 

Here is one branch of medical pursuits in a paraphrase of 
Eccles, x. 1:— ‘ 

Some dead flies shall severally cause to have foetor— 
Shall make burst out bubbles, oil of a preparer of unguent : 
him, who is estimable from ethic proticiency—from gloriousness, 
Shall on that wise a little quantity of foolery. 
The “ Revised Version” of Ecclesiastes had sorely exercised us 
by these unexpected physical consequences of a moral condition. 
“A wise man’s heart is at his right hand; but a fool's heart at his 
left ” (Eccles. x. 2). But this untoward result of wisdom is now 
medically confirmed by Dr. Garstang, as follows :— 
An intelligent man’s heart maketh for his right side ; 
but the ignorant’s heart coucheth at his left. 
For a final illustration we naturally turn to the physical descrip- 
tion of old age in Eccles. xii., where the scientific knowledge of 
the translator must be of special value. We regret that we have 
only room to quote the climax of the passage (Eccles. xii. 6) :— 
Awhile that this little silvery chain, 
the Spinal Bones, shall not be unlinked ; 
nor this golden oil-vase, the Skull, be broken in: 
and that this earthern jar, the Ribbed Breast, 
shall not be broken in pieces, over this fountain, the Heart; 
nor this rundlet, the Belly, 
be dinged against this pit, the Pelvis. 
Aware that, in the expressive language of our author, 
The bodily labour of the fatigable wretches, 
shall harass each of them piteously : 
so that he shall not have known, as respects going to town 
(Eccles. x. 15), 
we close with the following as a not inapt description of the 
whole book :— 
The onset of his oral matters, is nonsense : 
and as to the latter s of his mouth, 
it is a bad, unintellizible jargon.—( Eccles. x. 13). 


VOLUNTARIES.+ 


-N Dr. Donkin’s introductory note he says:—“This volume is 
given to the public by its promoter, Mrs. Charles Cheston, in 
the hope that the East London Hospital for Children, in aid of 


* My Heart's Fruit-Garden, wherein are Divers Delectable Adages and 
Simile: of the Prince of Doctrinal Ethics. A Translation, out of the 
Ancient Biblical Hebrew, of the Book of Kohéleth, else “ Ecclesiastes, 
or the Preacher,” by Walter Garstang, M.D. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co. Liverpool: Edward Howell. 

+ Voluntaries for an East London Hospi By the Earl of Lytton, 
Rishop of Bedford, E. M. Abdy-Williams, T. Aske, C. Cheston, Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford, Austin Dobson, Arthur Gaye, A. Egmont Hake, JT. Gordon Hake, 
Mrs. Heckford, W. E. Henley, May Kendail, Andrew Lang, Walter . 
Pollock, T. Mabel Robinson, Edward Clement Scott, R. L. 

J. L. Toole. London: David Stott. 
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which it has been produced, will materially benefit by the proceeds 


its sale. 
othe first “ Voluntary ” in this interesting book is “The S 
ef the East London Hospital for Children,” by Mrs. Heckford. 
The circumstances under which it was first set going, the courage 
and en with which it was kept up by Mr. and Mrs. Heckford, 
are indood examples of what unselfish people, devoted to laying 
down their lives for others, can do; whilst the story of their 
hopes, their successes, their troubles, their anxieties, and how 
they got helped when seemingly at the last gasp, is touching to 
the extreme, told, as it is, in a simple, straightforward, unaffected 
manner, which must go straight to the hearts of its readers, 

From Mr. Andrew Lang’s beautiful “ Ballade of the Dream” to 
Mr. J. L. Toole’s amusing “ How I Paid Half-a-Crown to See 
Trying a Magistrate” there is a fund of delightful variety in this 
little volume. Dr. Hake’s “Queen Victoria's Day” must satisfy 
the most loyal of her subjects. “The Two Cots,” A Mrs. 
Cheston, shows with great pathos the two pictures of the rich 
child’s bed of sickness and the poor one’s, and is an earnest appeal 
to make the poor children’s sufferings easier for them and those 
who love them to bear. We turn with relief from tragedy to 
eomedy, to Lord Lytton’s “A Vicious Circle,” of which the 
humour and wit are entirely his own. 

Mr. W. E. Henley, in his “ Hospital Sketches,” has drawn a 
most vivid and interesting picture of hospital life. Altogether, 
we may say of this book that it is fully worthy of its most worthy 
object. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


Rye nt D'HERISSON, whatever may be thought of his 
grievances and of his fashion of bewailing or avenging them 
has done enough already to be regarded both as an amusing and 
as a well-informed writer. In his present volume he appears to 
have combined, or at least to have drawn upon, several curious 
sources of information, such as the papers of Baron Mounier, head 
of the police under the Restoration, his own father’s notes and 
memoranda, recollections and overhearings for which he is himself 
the authority, and so forth, including some already printed matter, 
such as the letters published at London in 1817, about Napoleon’s 
voyage to and residence at St. Helena by the Doctor of the 
Northumberland. We do not know that Le cabinet noir (1) (which 
has a distinct and well-understood meaning) is a very happy title; 
but it may be admitted that it is not easy to entitle a mis- 
cellany like this. It contains a good deal of curious fact and 
gossip about the Bonapartes, preceded by some about the inter- 
minable Louis X VII. question and the Nauendorff (English authors, 
whether correctly or not, more often write it Naundorf) preten- 
‘sion. M. d'Hérisson is very hard on Marie Louise—he seems to 
be rather inclined to say harsh things of fallen empresses. For our 
pert, we never could see that, except from the point of view of 
the severe moralist, any blame attached to this poor lady. After 
being almost literally flung overboard to appease the winds and 
waves, she had the good luck to drive ashore comfortably, and she 
made herself in one sense, if not in another, modestly happy. Of 
course to Napoleon worshippers it must seem very dreadful that 
she should have become Count Neipperg’s wife. Other people may 
perhaps see nothing discreditable in the widow of a Corsican 
adventurer, stained with every vice and destitute of the slightest 
nobility of mind, marrying an Austrian gentleman of good family 
and (as far as even enemies can say) amiable disposition, As for 
the St. Helena business, there is not much new ; but the fresh pub- 
lication of known details shows again how Napoleon, by his petu- 
lance and by the silly punctilio of a parvenu, brought annoyances 
on himself. It would be not uninteresting to discuss the docu- 
ments which M. d’Hérisson has collected as to the Naundorf 
matter; but we have here hardly the space. 

We are glad to sce a new edition of M. Camille Rousset’s 
‘Comte de Gisors (2). The name of this young soldier, son of the 
famous Marshal of Belle-Isle, who in his short life showed all the 
talents and more than the usual virtues of the brilliant and ill- 
fated family of Fouquet, is perhaps not much known in England ; 
but France had, as far as promise goes, few greater losses in the 
eighteenth century. He was only twenty-six when he fell at 
Crefeld ; he would have been considerably short of sixty had he 
lived to 1789, and he might have played with better ability and 
better luck the part in which Broglie tailed. 

The eighth volume of M. de Pontmartin’s Souvenirs (as he is 
pleased to call his collected essays) contains not a few interesting 
papers, and hardly any in which the individuality of the “ vieux 
critique” is not well marked. There are, among others, a , if 
tather desultory, notice of M. Chantelauze’s historical and literary 
studies, whereof M. de Pontmartin certainly does not say too 
much good; and some reviews, not unfrequently in the well-known 
slashing style of the author, on books of recent days, if not still of 
the day, such as Ma prison, La France juive, Miss O'Meara’s 
(surely even a Frenchman might have known that Kathleen is 
nota man’s name) book on Mme. Mohl, and some others, We are 
afraid we must quote one sentence :—* Il n'y a pas dans la répub- 


(1) Le cabinet noir. Par le Comte d’Hérisson. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(2) Le Comte de Gisors. Par Camille Rousset. Nouvelle édition. 

‘aris: Perrin. 

(3) Souvenirs d'un vieur critique. Par A. de Pontmartin. Huitiéme 
Paris: Calmaun Lévy, 


lique des lettres un écrivain plus ennuyeux, plus lourd, plus sec, 
plus creux, plus indigeste que le jeune Edmond Scherer.” Oh 
dear! dear! what wid the ple who have in ~~ 
taken M. Scherer for a kind of critical divinity say to this? ny 
can hardly disable M. de Pontmartin’s judgment, although 
temper be none of the best. 

The amiable frankness of the “ Mandarin” (4) who, in reprinting 
his letters on China from the Débats, that he is “un 
impartial,” who “loves not the English, but detests them cordi- 
ally” (this is, we suppose, a mark of impartiality), made us fall 
0 d in love with his book. We might have continued in 
this good disposition if it had been all about England ; for then it 
is almost always amusing, and makes an Englishman feel quite 

ud when he reads of his own fiendish cleverness, the undeviat- 
ing and iron firmness of his policy, and so forth, Unfortunately 
the Mandarin (who appears to be a decidedly Frenchified Man- 
darin) is not always talking about ourselves, and, when he is not, 
he becomes considerably less interesting. The self-love of readers 
is so great! At the same time, it is only fair to say that the 
French view is worth considering, and that the Mandarin is worth 
listening to sometimes when he talks of Germany and Russia in 
China. His perceptions there are strengthened by fear and not 
clouded by “ impartial” detestation, as in our own case. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


OMEWHAT late in the day Messrs. Chatto & Windus have 
issued a volume of selections from Mr, Swinburne’s poetry. 

It is of moderate dimensions, well printed, prettily bound in blue 
and gold, and free from ay boy! approaching narrowness in selec- 
tion. Perhaps it is only those who do not love “ Selections ” who 
feel how little enviable or easy such a task is, Almost every 
reader will be ready to point out how much better it might have 
been to have omitted this poem and inserted that, while no two 
objectors will be in perfect accord. We should have preferred, 
for instance, the nobler music of the “Ode to Victor Hugo in 
Exile ” to the iterative declamation of the verses on Mazzini from 
A Song of Italy, and could readily put forward half a dozen songs 
to replace the excerpts from the poet’s dramas. But these changes 
would injuriously affect the representative character of the book, 
the design of which, it is clear, is to set forth the whole range of 
Mr. Swinburne’s poetical work in choice and significant examples. 
Not only is this aim fairly realized, but it is attained by the exer- 
cise of excellent taste and discretion. The volume opens with some 
of the finest of the poet’s sonorous sea lyrics, and includes some 
admirable extracts from 7ristram of Lyonesse and Erechtheus, from 
Songs befure Sunrise and Atalanta in Calydon. The charmi 
poems on children from a later volume appear side by side wit 
such masterpieces of lyrical fervour and artistry as the “ Ballad of 
Dreamland” and “Itylus.” Altogether the book is a good one 
of its class. 

Though there is but one way of writing history according to 
every good theorist, there are many methods of rewriting it for 
the instruction of the young, and among these one of the most 

leasing and profitable is that of Miss Yonge. Forty years of 
Stuart rule (1603-1643) are dealt with in a sixth instalmeat of 
Cameos from English History (Macmillan & Co.) Faithful, on 
the whole, to an excellent plan, the author diverges from it a little 
abruptly — in her account of the Thirty Years’ War. The 
chapter entitled “ The Snow King,” which treats of the campaigns 
of Gustavus Adolphus, can scarcely be considered a “ cameo from 
English history.” The volume, however, is distinguished by the 
merits of its predecessors. The grasp of facts—far-reaching, yet 
unconfusing—shows true co-relation, with a presentment that Ras 
a good deal of actuality, 

The literature of gardening is an eloquent witness to the 
supreme ap ye 4 of the art quaintly claimed for it by Bacon, It 
is a merit of Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt’s Gleanings in Old Garden 
Literature (Elliot Stock) that it reflects the wide diversity of the 
subject, though dealing mainly with English literature, and that 
in very restricted s Much curious matter, drawn from 
remote sources, is collected in this interesting and worthy addition 
to the “ Book-Lover’s Library.” The Elizabethan estimate of the 

tato is strikingly revealed in a recipe for a tart given in 

wson's Good Housewife’s Jewel (1596). You take two quinces, 
and two or three “ burre rootes, and a Potaton, and pare your 
Potaton, and scrape your rootes, and put them in a quart of wine, 
and let them boil till they be tender.” Then, after adding spices, 
butter, the yolks of eight eggs, rosewater, and other choice ingre- 
dients, such as “the braines of three or four cocke-sparrows,” you 
set the amazing concoction upon “a chafing dish of coals between 
two platters, to let it boil till it be something bigge.” The e- 
ness of this direction is common to all cookery-books from 
Glasse to Mrs, Beeton. Whether Nicholas Breton’s remedy for a 
barren tree is now known, or has been proven useless, we do not 
know, but it is very singular. “Bore holes,” he says, “in the 
roots, and drive pins or hard wedges of oak wood therein; and 
that will produce fruitfulness.” Among classic writers on — 
and gardening, Bacon, Evelyn, Sir W. Temple, and Horace 
Walpole figure, of necessity, in Mr. Hazlitt’s pages, but we find 
no mention of Cowley. Nor do we find any allusion to Repton’s 
famous treatise, or to William Gilpin, or to Payne Knight on 
Taste, or Price on the Picturesque, though Le Nautre—or Le 
Nétre—* Capability” Brown, Kent, and other celebrated artists 


(4) Journal d'un mandarin. Paris: Plon. 
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are duly honoured. The London nursery-garden, the physic- 
— of the Apothecaries’ Company, and the once universal 

rb-garden, have naturally proved fruitful material. It is dif- 
ficult to indicate the vastness of the field gleaned in this pleasant 
little book, and yet easy enough to show low rich are the stores 
that remain untouched. 

Mr. G. T. Bettany’s Life of Darwin (Walter Scott), one of the 
“ Great Writers” series, is a sound and conscientious piece of 
work, but it is not particularly illuminative biography. The theory 
that Darwin's personality is largely revealed in his writings may 
be carried too far, and much of the present volume reads like a 
rather solemn review of Darwin's works. This method is every- 
thing but biographical. A single anecdote, or a characteristic 
letter of the great naturalist, is of more value than pages of 
explanatory analysis, which are superfluous to the reader who 
knows his Darwin, and inadequate or incomplete, of necessity, to 
those who do not. 
was his life et Down, are matters that should form the vital staple 
of his biography ; unfortunately Mr. Bettany does not add much 
to our knowledge. A useful bibliography, the work of Mr. J. P. 
Anderson, is appended to the volume. 

In the “Camelot Series” we have a new edition of Walt 
Whitman's Specimen Days in America (Walter Scott), in a note 
to which, written last winter, the author tells us he is still in 
good heart,” living in Camden, New Jersey, and still, let us 
hope, as “ close to nature” as when he haunted the secluded creek 
of the Delaware. The genial, large-hearted humanity that irra- 
diates this delightful book is assuredly a beneficent influence. 

Mr. J. 8. Fletcher, the editor of a Selection from Beaumont and 
Fletcher in the series of “Canterbury Poets” (Walter Scott), 
must have been sadly troubled by his task. It was hardly worth 
while to prepare for a curious reading public dramatic works 
whose “ most marked characteristic” is, in Mr. Fletcher’s opinion, 
“a terrible grossness of thought and expression.” These mutila- 
tions of Thierry and Theodoret, Philaster, The Maid’s Tragedy, 
eee and other blameless and beautiful works, are a sorry 
sight. 

Short Poems of Sunlight and Shade (Field & Tuer) is a collec- 
tion of verses, mostly of a devotional or meditative kind, by Mrs. 
Ffoulkes, marked by refreshing unaflectedness of utterance, and a 
sweet tunefulness that well accords with the themes. In A Bush 
Idyl and other Poems (Adelaide: Wigg), an Australian singer, 
Mr. Alfred 'T, Chandler, reveals a certain measure of individual 
inspiration in verse that is obviously unpremeditated. No vapid 
imitation or feeble echoes of English poets mar these verses, as is 
too frequently a defect with Colonial poets. Not afew of the 

ms are Australian in the sense that the poetry of Gordon and 
enry Kendall is Australian. Somewhat too colourless to cha- 
racterize, though not without grace and smooth facility, is Mr. 
Edmund Wood’s volume of Poems (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
Mr. Evelyn Douglas pours forth unstinted his tropical fancies in 
m (Chelmsford: Driver). “ The Divan ”—not 
that celebrated by M. Francisque Sarcey—is a delirious vision of 
the City of Dis depicted with too lavish a use of luxuriant 
epithets. The poet is much too fond of “ coral kisses,” “ fulvous 
stars,” “languorous lids,” and such like proofs of a prodigal 
taste. 
~ Two delightful books by Mrs. Ewing, Dandelion Clocks, and 
other Tales and The Peace Egg (S.P.C.K.), are illustrated with 
charming sympathy by Mr. Gordon Browne. These stories are 
among the most popular contributions of the lamented author to 
Aunt Judy's Magazine, and in their present form should have a 
wide circulation, Mr. William Allingham’s Rhymes for the 
Young Folk (Cassell & Co.) are rhymes by a poet—that is, they 
aresomething far removed from the namby-pamby trash commonly 
offered to children. The book is prettily illustrated by Mrs. 
Allingham, Miss Kate Greenaway, Miss Caroline Paterscn, and 
in @ more gruesome yet appropriate vein of fancy by Mr. Harry 
Furniss. Miss Burnside's A Story of a Birthday (S.P.C.K.) shows 
some deft rhyming, and is brightened by attractive pictures by 
Mr. A. W. 
Messrs. Routledge. & Sons have issued a limited edition for 
English and American circulation of Paul and Virginia, with the 
ful and sympathetic designs of Maurice Leloir, the etchings 
ing engraved by Auguste Boulard, the wood-engravings by Jules 
Huyot, and other eminent engravers. As with the artistic work, 
the paper, type, and ink employed in the production of this 
elegant and delightful volume ure of French origin. It does not 
appear to whom we owe this translation of the charming idyl, and 
the brief but well-written memoir of St. Pierre prefixed. 
Leloir’s illustrations it is not easy to exaggerate the invention and 
fancy. Exuberance in these qualities is the more noteworthy 
because of the artist’s delicate and piquant fidelity to the text. 

School Histories for elementary classes are commonly defective 
for lack of consistency in the art of compression, certain 
history or phases of development being disproportionately treated, 
while others suffer a consequent severity of compression that 
amounts to distortion. The excellence of a sound method faith- 
fully adhered to is strikingly illustrated by every chapter of a 
History of England for Beginners, by Arabella B. Buckley (Mrs. 
Fisher), published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. The orderly pre- 
cision and right proportion of this little book deserve warm re- 
cognition. Many so-called histories of thrice its bulk do not 

a tenth of its educational utility. The dynastic tables, 
maps, and other illustrative aids—together with the very useful 
synopsis of contents—are capital features in the author's scheme. 


What manner of man was Darwin, and what ' 


periods of 


But why does Mrs. Fisher employ the newfangled term “ Angeyin 
Kings” in chapter-heading and map after giving entirely conclu- 
sive reasons for using the time-honoured phrase “ Plantagenet”? 
Having declared her preference for the latter, it would have beep 
better to have ignored the former. 

Mr. H. 8. Stokes sings the Ju bilee of Her Majesty's reign in 
A Lay from Cornwall (Bodmin: Liddell) with appropriate loyal 
and patriotism, using a stanza that seems to be somewhat novel, 
and runs thus :— 

Nor will the Cornish men 
Forget the fealty by their fathers sworn; 
From moor and mountain glen, 
And vales of blossom’d thorn, 
And in their mines will thousands hail this festive morn, 
Let us hope, by the way, that the Cornish miners will keep holi- 
day on the 21st, like other folk, and be out of their mines, 

Among our new editions are Dr. Alpheus Todd's treatise On 
the Parliamentary Government of England (Longmans & Co.); 
Mr. R. F. Horton’s A History of the Romans (Rivingtons); The 
Holy War, by John Bunyan, edited, with notes and introduction, 
by the Rey. John Brown (Hodder & Stoughton); Lord Brabazon’s 
Social Arrows (Longmans & Co.); The Queen at Home (John 
Hogg), and the “ Pocket Volume” edition of Ernest Maltravers 
(Routledge). 
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